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KNUT HAMSUN’S VIVID COM 


MUNITY 


His Salty Villagers Reflect the Ways of All the World 


THE ROAD LEADS ON. By Enut 
Hamsun. Translated out of the 
Norwegian by Eugene Gay-Tifft. 
536 pp. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc. $3. 

By PERCY HUTCHISON 
T is a great and unexpected 
pleasure once again to fore- 
gather with that sturdy old 
vagabond of Knut Hamsun’s 

creation, his friend August of the 
grand schemes and the tall tales, a 
Robin Hood (except that he was no 
highwayman and no outlaw), a 
Francois Villon had he but been a 
troubadour. For August, the hero 
of Hamsun’s ‘‘Vagabonds,” is as en- 
gaging a literary creation as has 
come upon the scene for many a 
day, likable and exasperating at 
one and the same moment, gor- 
geous liar, yet honest as the sun, 
generous to his last ore, loyal and 
faithful. 

Perhaps August is a little too 
good to be true. Even so, is not 
that better than that he should not 
be? And it is August who comes to 
hold the village of Segelfoss in the 
hollow of his hand (as once he had 
held the village of Polden in the 
hollow of his hand), regulating its 
affairs, sustaining its needy, and 
with his grandiose ideas germinat- 
ing in this Norwegian hamlet, all 
but shut off from the world, a 
larger conception of life. 

However, the story does not start 
with August. It starts with Gordon 
Tidemand (descendant of the hardy 
old merchant Per Jensen), who, al- 
though doubtless the son of his 
mother, may or may not have been 
the son of his reputed father. But 
such matters are neither here nor 
there; and Herr Gordon Tidemand, 
merchant and consular agent for 
England, is the leading man, and 
the most prosperous, in Segelfoss. 

In his earlier novels, notably 
“‘Growth of the Soil,” Knut Ham- 
sun had a definite tale in process. 
It was possible then to characterize 
a tale as having saga or epic values. 
Of late years this distinguished 
Norwegian, holder of the Nobel 
Prize, has chosen to alter both his 
point of view and his method. What 
he has been doing, rather than 
being epic, has been cycloramic. 

As we have said, August is indeed 
the mainspring of all that takes 
Place in Segelfoss; but it is not 
August in whom we are principally 
interested, paradoxical as that may 
seem. On the contrary, our inter- 
est is in the manifold life of this 
little town; its people, marrying or 
not marrying; the birth of chil- 
dren; Gordon Tidemand waxing 
more and more prosperous; Au- 
gust, an old man, attempting to 
woo the maid Cornelia; August 
buying a thousand sheep, and dy- 
ing under their tiny hoofs—it is 
the whole village’ life, villagers 
seining herring, smoking salmon, 
seeking heaven at the behest of the 
itinerant (and perhaps not too hon- 
est) evangelist, which absorbs us. 
We find a community where we 
supposed there to be but individu- 
als, as we see from such an epit- 


with whom Theodore [father of 

} might sport 
about a bit and to whom he might 
pay some attention in order to 
prove that he, too, was a man of 





parts and to indicate to his wife 
that he could play the same 
game. He escorted the lady to 
church without his wife, and 
when Christmas came he present- 
ed the lady with a sterling silver 
napkin-ring. Please, now let his 
wife chew on that for a while! 
He was simply indifferent to 
what the world might say of his 
actions; it had not been he, had 
it, who had brought a brown-eyed 
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child into the world? Well, then, 
— would certainly be on his 


Is this in any important particu- 
lar vastly different from life every- 
where? Most clearly it is not; and 
for that reason ‘“‘The Road Leads 
On,”’ like its predecessors, Ham- 
sun’s ‘‘Vagabonds” and ‘Women 
at the Pump,” is a microcosmos. 
In it, we see ourselves. And for 
this reason it is uncanny, eerie; the 
pages are too true; Knut Hamsun 
has indeed held the mirror up to 
nature. - 

To review this novel without say- 
ing something of the humor of 
Hamsun would be to neglect one of 
the. book’s outstanding features. 
Yet for the most part it is not a 








humor which can be displayed 
through quotation. This author 
does not indulge in jokes. His hu- 
mor, on the contrary, is something 
which springs from out the charac- 
ters themselves, is inseparable from 
them and, in fact, only becomes 
apparent to the reader after he has 
lingered with them for some time. 





Take, for explanation of what we 
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Knut Hamsun. 


mean, this girl Cornelia. She is, 
one concludes, about 20 or so. She 
is sought after by two lads, farm- 
ers’ sons, equally poor, as she her- 
self is of the poorest of the poor. 
And then there is old August, 
pathetically in love with her him- 
self, but whese wealth she won't 
have because of his years, throw- 
ing work first to one of these lads 
and then to the other, and Cornelia 
kept all of a flutter over which she 
shall marry. 

Now that Hendrik had lost his 
secretarial position and his steady 
wage, Benjamin of North Parish 
Svenplcee tat Commas oan 

a3 her mind as she 
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ready 
sat there; no longer was she 


hunting for straws on Hendrik’s 

new coat. , 

“That Cornelia marries neither 
Benjamin nor Hendrik is, if we 
follow the story in a wholly cold- 
blooded critical fastiion, not of im- 
portance. She is kicked to death 
by a horse. It is of importance thet 
Hamsun should give us this faith- 
ful reflection of small-town life, 
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that he should render his picture 
so lifelike, so human, that these 
people, creatures of his imagina- 
tion, are even as you and I. 

And this is the art of Knut Ham- 
sun, in which he is excelled by none 
today, that his quietly written pages 
present life. A commingling of 
laughter and tears. In the above 
quotation, if we have laughed at 
Cornelia pulled first this way and 
then that, and at her lovers, have we 
not been even more moved by the 
pathos behind and beneath the 
lines? 

Who is this Cornelia? From the 
grand name we have—or would 
have if Hamsun did not correct us 
—an imaginary picture of some 


grand young lady; the daughter of 
one who is at least more than well- 
to-do. But the facts are far differ- 
ent; the father of the girl is the 
poorest of the poor; his farm is 
worthless; the horse which kicks 
the poor girl to death is a vicious 
slant-eyed mare not worth her keep. 
Cornelia can neither read nor write; 
her fingernails are cracked and 
dirty from her daily toil; the young 
men between whom she vacillates 
are peasant bumpkins. Why, then, 
read Knut Hamsun when he lets us 
down thus scurvily? It is just be- 
cause he does thus let us down that 
we read him—in that is the secret 
of his power! Our tears are for Cor- 
nelia. Were it not that Hamsun’s 
August is so ridiculous, a clown 
clowning through his pages, I ques- 
tion whether one could read “The 
Road Leads On’’—its. pathos is eve- 
rywhere so manifest. 

We have not followed the story, 
because there is no steadily march- 
ing story to follow; one cannot re- 
tell a cyclorama. For this reviewer, 
what intrudes itself on his mind in 
reading the novel is Gray’s ‘‘Elegy.”’ 
Here we have, perhaps not so 
short, but surely, the simple annals 
of the poor. And August—he is 
not a mute, inglorious Milton, or 





(really not a lord, but so Tidemand 
lets it be given out); and this Eng- 
lishman must go shooting on the 





(Continued on Page 15) 
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E. M. Delafield’s “Provincial-Lady” in 


Iinctrations From “The Presindal Lady in Amevies.” 


Literary America 


Her Journal Is a Light-Hearted and Well-Bred Record of Cheerful Explorations 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN 
AMERICA. By 8. M. Delafield. 
245 pp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 

By LOUIS KRONENBERGER 
HE ‘‘Provincial Lady’’ series 
is beginning to assume the 
proportions of the Rover 
Boys, and I shall not be too 
much surprised if one of these days 

Mrs. Delafield’s publishers an- 

nounce “The Provincial Lady on 

the Drifting Iceberg”’ or ‘‘The Pro- 
vincial Lady on the Pampas.’’ At 
the present moment, however, the 
lady in question is very much in 
our own midst, and not at all pseu- 
donymously. This is, I should say, 


Harlem; it comes very close to the 
end of the book and serves as a 
fitting climax. Two days later the 
Provincial Lady was once more on 
the high seas. 

After you read this book you know 
exactly what it feels like to come 
to America on a lecture tour. There 
is the satisfaction of being royally 
entertained, combined with the nat- 
ural feeling that it might be nice 
to go to sleep or take a walk all by 
yourself in the park. There is the 
pleasant desire of wanting to take 
everything in combined with the 





everything. There is the drudgery 
of lecturing and autographing books 
counterbalanced by the pleasure of 
now and then meeting some one, or 
~ something, that you really 


‘It seems to me that Mrs. Dela- 


hand, she never fawned and she sel- 
dom faked, and certainly she was 
not often fooled. Without -being 
malicious, she can be mischievous 
enough about what she doesn’t like; 





and that unforgetably awful child, 
with the hardly more endurabie 
mother, whom she met in Toronto, 
occasions Mrs. Delafield’s one lapse 
from moderation of tone. It would 
be hard to think of a better reason 
for having such a lapse. 

“The Provincial Lady in Amer- 
ica’’ makes pleasant and informa- 
tive reading, and for those who 
have sniffed the literary scene and 
can identify the landmarks it will 
have the added interest that gossip 
about one’s friends has. Strictly 
regarded, however, this book hasn’t 
80 much personality as its two 
predecessors. All these pages seem 





as frank and accurate a daybook of 
a visiting English autbor as we 
shall have access to; light-hearted 
and well-bred though it is, I am 
inclined to call it a document. 

When the call came from Amer- 
ica, our lady gallantly rose to meet 
it. Her husband, our old friend 
Robert, was not too happy that she 
should go, and she had qualms and 
shifting moods herself. But she 
was finally seen off on the Staten- 
dam, where she met a wealthy 
American lady, Ella Wheeiwright, 
who was subsequently to give a 
round of parties in her honor, and 
a few days later her publisher met 
her at the dock, installed her at 
Essex House and left her to the 
fate of a constantly ringing tele- 
phone. Right from the start shé 
came in for more than her share of 
celebrated American hospitality, 
and though some of her smiles seem 
on the wrong side of the mouth, on 
the whole she seemed to enjoy it. 

Then her lecture tour began—Chi- 
cago, where she was entertained 
lavishly and taken the rounds of 
the Worild’s Fair; Cleveland, To- 
ronto, Buffalo, Boston. In all these 
places she met the local celebrities, 
spoke her piece, autographed books 
and had a great deal to eat. For 
American food she has nothing but 
praise. (I can’t wait to read ‘‘The 
Provincial Lady in Paris.’’) 

It was, however, in going to see 
Louisa Alcott’s house that our vis- 
itor took the most pleasure and had 
the moistest eyes—eyes that were 
again moistened when she went to 
the movie production of ‘‘Little Wo- 
men.’ That took place on her re- 
turn to New York before sailing, 
when she also went the rounds of 
New York night life. This graph- 
ically described party, with Ra- 
mona Herdman of Harper's as cice- 
rone, began in a pre-repeal speak- 
easy and ended rather dizzily in 





Kathleen Norris’s Play About Victoria 


and beguiling. Mrs. Norris has at- 
tempted so much she has been able 
to do nothing well; her play is more 
a scenario-sketch than a drama. 
But it is wholesome, nostalgic. 

Pi. H. 


VICTORIA. By Kathleen Norris. 

A Play in Four Acts and Twelve 
137 pp. New York: 
, Doran 4 Co., Inc. $2. 


"["iketnicon Norris beings as that 
Ka’ 


Scenes. 
D 


thleen Norris being, as that 
novelist has herself so often 
proved, the development of a female 
character, it is with no surprise 
one finds her interested in Victoria, 
England’s late Queen. The jacket 
on the book apprises one that Kath- 
leen Norris’s work is “A Play to 
Read,"’ as, of course, it is, stage 
presentation of a character begin- 
ning in youth and proceeding to old 
age—necessitating not merely two, 
but perhaps three, actresses in the 
réle—being at best unsatisfactory. 
The playwright makes her start 
when King William is dying, and 
Victoria, although eighteen, is re- 
garded by her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, as still a little girl. Vic- 
toria would like to stay and chat 
with her mother, but it is nearly a 
quarter-past-nine (her bed-timie!) 
and so she may not stay. She has 
been, that afternoon, to view a col- 
lection of butterflies—was it amus- 
ing? And her history lesson—she 
must do better in her history. Well, 
perhaps Victoria was so childishly 
kept. Mrs. Norris gives bibliographi- 
cal warrant for her picture; but 
not only is the picture hard to be- 
lieve, but we question how greatly 
the present generation of eighteen- 
year-olds will be interested in it. 
And then word comes that her 
uncle is dead, and that she is 
Queen. 
The first thing Mrs. Norris repre- 
sents Victoria as doing is putting 
her mother in her place. ‘The 





Duchess of Kent is—the Duchess of 





Kent. 
land!” 
We see the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Lord Conynham, the 
Royal Chamberlain, bringing to the 
girl, roused from bed, the news of 
her accession. We see her, returned 
from her coronation, interested only 
in whether her dog, Dash, has had 
his bath: We see her, peeved that 
she is urged to give her hand to 
her cousin, Albert of Coburg, sud- 
denly finding herself in love with 
him, and, since he cannot ask her 
to marry him, she being the Queen, 
taking the matter into her own 
hands, and declaring to him her 
love. 

We see Victoria in a very human 


But I am Queen of Eng- 


her admittance to his study so long 
as she calls herself ‘‘the Queen,” 
opens the door immediately she 
calls herself ‘‘his wife.’’ 

The play makes a considerable 
jump of time, and Victoria has 
been fourteen years a widow. But 
never is her beloved Albert out of 
her mind. 

Next it is the Jubilee—Victoria an 
old woman. And then, on the eve 
of her death, we see her with her 
granddaughter, Alix, hardly more 
than a child, Grand Duchess Alix 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, who has come 
to tell her she is going to marry 
Cousin Nick, who will one day be 
the Czar of All the Russias. 

Nicky! It’s Nicky of Russia, 
dearest Gran! You see, he used 
to like me when I was quite a 
small child, visiting and 
Serge at Tsarskoe-Selo. : 
‘Victoria’ is a piece at once thin 








merely jotted down where much of 
the earlier books was etched in. 
Here we get no more than fleeting. 
glimpses of people; heretofore we 
have had, however broad and hu- 
morous they were, genuine charac- 
terizations. And here, too, we miss 
those touches of witty feminine 
malice which are, after all, the pre- 
servative of such books as these. 
It is easy to guess why, from the 
angle of writing, this is the weak- 
est of the three books. In the first 
place, Mrs. Delafield knows her 
English people through and through 
and has penetrated, both as woman 
and as satirist, their weaknesses 
and absurdities; her Americans she 
knows but casually, and she en- 
countered them under somewhat 
formal circumstances. And, in the 
second place, I suspect that Mrs. 
Delafield, who displayed such flaw- 
less company manners while she 
was over here, decided to retain 


is holding a pen in one’s hand. 
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A Survey of the’Present Currents of American Ideas 


Mr. Soule Attempts to Meslns What Is Actually Happening. and to Indicate the Probable Future Course of Evenis 


THE COMING AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. By George Soule. 314 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


By HENRY HAZLITT 


the intellectual godfathers of the 
New Deal. His book, “A Planned 
Society,"’ published in 1932, was a 
much more clear-headed and sober 
volume than either Mr. Chase’s “'A 
New Deal” or Mr. Tugwell’s ‘““The 
Industrial Discipline.” Mr. Soule 
was, in fact, the ablest of the na- 
tional planners as he himself un- 
derstood the term in 1932. But it is 
doubtful whether he can any longer 
be grouped with the others. He is 
still for planning, but he does not 
appear to mean the same thing by 
it as he did two years ago. In the 
present popular terminology, he has 
been moving rapidly to the left. His 
previous book proposed national 
planning under what would stilf 
have been essentially a capitalist 
system. Mr. Soule has now aban- 
doned that idea, partly, perhaps, 
because he has since seen an at- 


tempt actually to apply it. Pilan- 
ning, he now concedes, 
is by nature an’ 


And Mr. Soule’s new book will 
convince most readers that he is 
+ still more candid and clear-headed 
than either of his two former team- 
mates. Unlike Mr. Chase in “The 
Economy of Abundance,” he does 
not remain ambiguous regarding 
the question of whether he favors 
a full socialistic system or a con- 
trolled capitalism. Unlike Mr. Tug- 
well, he does not equivocate and 
avow that he is after all a ‘‘thor- 
ough conservative.’’ His views are 
much better thought through than 
their views. He is not, perhaps, 
quite as readable as Mr. Chase nor 


much more impressive than theirs is. 


devoted, as “A Planned Society” 
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Revolution is a part of evolu 
tion, and would be impossible 
it. Nor can we, sgcially, 
evolve without revolving. nit og 
Advocates of violent revolution 
sometimes make fun of those who 
is the 
on ground that 
these moderates are basing their 
faith on an absurdly a 





: utomatic 
“inevitability of gradualness.’’ If 





2. When ‘ 


of minor and con- 4! are in their | solid organizations back of them, 
tinued changes suppose that most and miserable | men confident of their own ideas 
danger social over- | clined then are Revolu mobs them- 
turn, they deserve the ridicule of | hopeless. They usually are , are well 
the extremists. Nevertheless, the | rant of the real cause of and know precisely 
extremists are equally ridiculous miseries and have no leadership they are doing. There is, of 
if they rest their hopes solely on | OF Poor leadership. cee Pe a spontaneous” fervor be- 
the inevitability of suddenness a peg Bg im- | hind but no revolution can 
and have sensed the | be about passion 
without the 

i of the possibility of do they re- —. transfer power it- 
take place between crises. an end mnguoion "What toccnes tively Ss, because the old 
Mr. Soule is careful to distin-| °ff insurrection is hope, not lack | régime been so weakened and 
guish ‘between riots vevebutions. of it; rising confidence, not bleak | has lost so_much of its self-confi- 
and suffering. dence that it vanishes almost 
We may have riots without revolu- Bh DS yf 3 hg without resistance. Its most 
tion, and ever during revolutionary | tually occurs, it is begun, ps Te anys Sy egy el g 
crises it is not the riots that do the ie on er ge ge ff The new step into a. void. 
outsiders, but with by | The of the ‘‘mob”’ is not 
main part of the work. He attempts °These reforms are the | to create disturbance, but to oc- 

to lay down certain rough general-| cracks in the dam which invite | cupy the foci of power. 
izations the causes and} the flood. They are caused not 6. The most serious revolution- 
the course of revolutions: by sudden violence, but by the ir- rat dich of @ eneuie ateas tk 
1. The old régime never is in ee new has seized power, and 
danger from the violence newcomers who must itself against reac- 
which attacks it without un- | Suthority at the end of a suc- | tion in civil or foreign war. Even 
til it has been. weakened from | cessful revolution are not chance | the domestic ‘terror’ oc- 

within. Mobs have little part in | members of an insensate mob, | curs some time after the 
this internal process. but. highly men with ‘ of power itself. This is not mob 




















Z **]. Wants to. Make. Their Flesh Creep.” 


A Cartoon by Rollin Kirby, Published in The New York World, Oct. 16, 1924. From “Highlights: A Cartoon History 
of the Nineteen Twenties,” by Rollin Kirby. (William Farquhar Payson.) 


A Fine Garland of Arizona Writers 


ARIZONA IN LITERATURE. A 





$6. much of it was first printed in con-| lation, this last class containing 

temporary newspapers and short-/ translations of narratives written 
is a good omen for the cultural/ lived local magazines, some ap-| by the Spanish discoverers and con- 
future of a State or a locality} peared in book form but in small 
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For in addition 
their local value and interest, 
have a definite general im- 
portance, since they form vital fac- 
tors in the early story of our na- 
tional culture. 
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violence, but organized and pur- 


ism? With this crucial question Mr. 
Soule does not deal. He has the ad- 


iniquity, with a society that is vir- 





tually ideal—by definition. 
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“Poppy” in Castle Peak Bay, 5th February, 1847. 
From a Drawing by A. C. Dallas From “The Opium Clippers.” 


THE OPIUM CLIPPERS. By Basti 
Lubbock. With Illustrations and 
Plans. 393 pp. Boston: Charles 
E. Lauriat Company. $7.50. 
By HENRY £. ARMSTRONG 

HE sea wind blows through 
this book, the surges sound, 
and the perils of reef, cross- 
tides, typhoon and piratical 
craft are in the day’s work of the 
mariners about whom Basil Lub- 
bock writes. To enter fully into its 
spirit the reader must be intro- 
duced to the author. A born ad- 
venturer, he loves the sea with the 
passion and ideality of Joseph Con- 
rad. Lubbock was not long out of 

Eton when he took the Chilcoot 

Trail into the Kiondyke in the flare 

of the gold excitement. When the 

bubble burst he shipped on a four- 
masted barque as an ordinary sea- 
man and came home round the 

Horn. During the Boer War he 

served in Menne’s Scouts, and for 

bravery under fire in saving life 
was mentioned in dispatches. He 
was at the front in France in the 

World War, attached to the Wes 

sex Brigade. 

Since the armistice, Mr. Lubbock 
has been an industrious and roman- 
tic writer of books about sailing 
ships, clippers, frigates, windjam- 
mers and packets. He has a weak- 
ness for pirates, which is common 
enough among those who go down 
to the sea in ships. He has glori- 
fied, more or less, that gross per- 
son, Bully Hayes, who operated in 
the South Seas. Mr. Lubbock does 
not deny being a romantic. Ap- 
parently, a motorcar must be an 
abomination to him. For a steam 
vessel he has only ironic tolerance. 
He says: 

When ships are run on time like 
trains and buses, with very little 
to fear from the elements or the 
enemy, to read of a rakish 
schooner thrashing to windward 
in a monsoon, of a taut-rigged 
brig battling it out in a howling 
typhoon, or of a tall, skysail-yard 
barque fighting for dear life 
against a circling swarm of pi- 
ratical prahus or lorchas, is to 
admit that the glorious profession 
of seafaring has lost a good deal 
of its romance. 
On the China coast a hundred 

years ago r ab ded, and 

that is why Basil Lubbock has 
written a book about the opium 
clippers. “What more exciting 

employment could be found for a 

sailor,’’ he asks, ‘‘than that of run- 

ning contraband on an uncharted 
and hostile coast amid pirate junks 
and great winds?”’ 

The profits of the forbidden opi- 
um trade were enormous, some- 
times a thousandfold. Salaries of 
officers were ‘‘regal.’’ The clippers 
carried large crews that were hand- 
somely paid, and the ships were 
fitted out with luxuries as well as 
hardtack. Seamanship was at a 
premium, for the course was in 
dangerous waters. The clippers 
were equipped with guns and small 
arms, and cutlass drill was a part 
of the training. To be captured by 





pirates meant “‘unimaginable cru- 
elty."" Yet there was no lack of 
volunteers. ‘‘A man’s life,” says 
the author, ‘‘who would exchange 
it for the slavery of the modern 
machine?’’ But Mr. Lubbock, put- 
ting romance behind him, damns 
the drug as insidious and degrading: 
It was commonly believed in the 
East that the effects of the opi- 
um extended far beyond the ruin 
and degradation of those who 
. Men, even of education, 
declared that those who bought 
and sold it, those who carried it, 
in fact all those who handled it 
and lived by its means, were 
brought under its evil bane, so 
that sooner or later the curse of 





the drug fastened itself upon 
them in some way or other. 
Commander W. H. Coates, who 
wrote ‘‘The Old Country Trade of 
China,” is quoted: ‘Curiously 
enough the opium trade brought no 
luck. A prominent Parsee gentle- 
man, member of a family distin- 
guished in Indian shipping history, 
while indulging in reminiscences, 
told me of the ij luck which had 
persistently dogged those who had 
made their fortunes in opium.’ The 
Chinese Commissioner Lin had no 
illusions about the iniquity of the 
trade: 
Though not using opium one’s 





China Sea Clippers 
Of Smuggling Days 


The Ships of the Opium Trade Sailed With a 
Magnificence That Deserved a Better Cause 


yoyaged in the fair monsoon and 


buy opium in a much diluted form 
that was practically harmless. 

The opium fleet flourished for 
twenty-five years and consisted of 
about 100 ships, clippers, coasters 
and réceiving vessels. The trade 
extended from Bombay to Korea, 
from Calcutta to Japan and from 


far the greater menaces. We are 
informed: 
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to pirates and the typhoon. Says 
Joseph Conrad: 

“The China Seas, north and 
south, are narrow seas. They are 
seas full of everyday eloquent facts, 
such as islands, sandbanks, reefs, 
swift and changeable currents—tan- 
gied facts that nevertheless speak 
to the seaman in clear and defi- 
nite language.” 

The lordly East Indiamen ‘only 
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The Poetry of Benjamin Low 


POEMS IN SHORTHAND. By Ben- 
jamin R. C. Low. 


3 73 pp. New 
York: Columbia University 
Press. $1.50. 

. LOW wonders “if the tru- 
est poetry may not be that 
which is made in the hearts 
of those who do not communicate 
it, but who, at the same time, need 
to have it touched off in them.” 

His mind has received inspiration 

out of the commonplace and ‘‘whit- 

tled’" these “with plain 
words into a rather blunt point of 
ion.”” 

The technical structure is loose 
but simple, unrhymed, direct. The 
poems are dignified, sweet, clean 
and tranquil. They are not bril- 
Hant nor do they penetrate far be- 
neath the surface of ordinary 
things, but they show keen observa- 
tion and accurate expression of 
feeling. Above all, the feelings are 
honest. 

Mr. Low remembers March by 
“the flush of sap in the maples,” 
“the nibbled edges of the ice above 
the dam,”’ “the unshorn clouds.’’ 
He hears ‘‘the tinkle of clean peb- 
bles as a wave trips on a beach.”’ 
He sees, in a fire, the “quick 
crackle and outbreak of sharp gold: 
This muscular knot-bind of glorious 
boughs.”” To him, as to Proust, 
slight sensations bring back great 
memories: 

Like the earliest memory 

Of the first thought 

Of home, 

The smell of almost ripe appl 

He writes, from his own direct 
experience, about New York, the 
East River, gardens, Summer vaca- 
tions. His references are contem- 
porary and pleasing; he speaks of 
Straw Hat Day, football games, 
train rides and boats. But he fails 
when he occasionally attempts to 
link the past with the present, old 
Greece with. Central Park,: Dante 
with the elevated train. The effort 
seems insincere, unreal, inconclu- 
sive. 

There are occasional sentimental 
clichés when Mr. Low is: 

blowing a flourish of bar- 
baric joy 








On my boy’s bugle. 


A skyscraper is hardly _ still 
thought of as ‘‘a legendary spear 
flung at the stars’’ nor is the piti- 
able subject of the caged chimpan- 
zee quite as suitable to poetry as 
it once may have been. 

But, for the most part, Mr. Low 
guards his’ sentimentality with wit. 
A burlesque show may be ‘“‘lovely 
lines echoing one another over and 
over” but: _ é 

It is quite evident that if, 

Another time, 

Eve should come first, 

Adam would, most certainly, 

Create himself. 

These ‘‘Poems in Shorthand”’ are 
neat and delicate. They are writ- 
ten in a form which has been tra- 
ditional for twenty years. At times 
they are epigrammatic yet they ex- 
ceed the epigram, as in “Empire’’: 


“Omega,” “Mazeppa”’ Hove Down, and Hulk “‘Bamaujee,”” at Hongkong, 18th April, 1847. 








Up in the North 

The wolves howl at night, 

Even in Summer, ; 

And the lakes are lonelier. 

We came upon two fire-rangers 

there, 

In a canoe, reflected deep, 

At sundown. 

At sight of us they let their pad- 
dles drip, 

And hailed us: 

“What news!” they cried, 

“How is the King?” 

There may bé occasional errors in 
jadgment, ill-picked words (for- 
sythia hardly froths yellow), false 
metaphors, clichés, but the dignity 
which obtains throughout, the 
sweetness of vision, the clean 
beauty, make these poems stimulat- 
ing. They are honest. 

C. L. SuLzaurcsr. 
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an ex-slaver of a Baltimore model. 
Moulmein turned out some of the 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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From a Drawing by A. C. Dallas. 
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Some Intrigues Behind , 


! . EE “ 

The Nazis’ Rise 
The Anonymous Private Journals of a Personage 
Who Calls Himself General “X” 


THE BERLIN DIARIES. The Pri- 


Wiliam Morrow & Co. $2.75. 
By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


mal evidence, in spite of several 
divertive red herrings drawn 
across the trail, is rather impres- 
sive: one name is religiously 
omitted from the list of those pres- 
ent at several conclaves, when it 
figures in the lists published else- 
where; often, in closing particularly 
informing entries, the diarist writes 
that he is off on missions the di- 
verse characters of which preclude 
them from being undertaken by the 
same man. 

The name thus rendered conspic- 
uous by its absence is that of Gen- 
eral Hans. von Seeckt, formerly 


Mackensen’s chief of staff, creator 
of the Reichswehr, a man who has 
plenty of reasons, including marital 
—his wife is a Jewess—for detest- 
ing the Fuhrer. 

His possible collaborators are 


7|Imore thinly veiled: there are. the 


brothers Strasser, Gregor and Otto, 
the former ousted from the Nazi 
party, in 1932, for supporting von 
Schleicher against Hitler, and the 
latter, who resigned in 1931 and be- 


in several places and fairly bris- 
tling on pages from 274 to 276 is 
easily identified with Gregor. Then 
there is Dr. Meissner, for years the 
personal Secretary of State and 
adviser to President von Hinden- 
burg—for from nobody else could 
such verbatim reports of Hinden- 
burg’s interviews have been ob- 
tained, particularly when only three 
persons are mentioned as present. 
More frequently appearing in the 
book than the names of Hinden- 
burg, Papen and even tier, is 
that of General Kurt von leich- 
er, who, at one time, it is believed, 
could have saved Germany from 
Hitlerism. He too might be sus- 
pect were it not for the fact that 
revelations do not seem to be in 
keeping with his character. The 
probability, however, that he had 
no réle as one of the authors does 
not prevent the journals from serv- 
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Again and again it is plainly 
shown that he could have diasted 
the » augmenting Hitler 
blight if, as Minister of War, he 
had caused the arrest, on inviting 
occasions, of Hitler and Papen, 
charging them with high treason. 
He was long the hope of a large 
part of the German people and of 
the rational among his fellow offi- 
cers until “‘on Jan. 4, 1933, von 
Papen and Hitler met at the house 
of Baron von Schréder [the Jewish 
banker] at Cologne and concluded 
a pact of alliance against the Chan- 
cellor. On Jan. 30, after three 
weeks of active negotiation and in- 





trigue; General von Schleicher was 





dismissed and Hitler assumed 
power, with von Papen as Vice 
Chancellor.” 

At that identical moment, von 
Schleicher, well-meaning but tem- 
porizing, always fearing to resort 


coup d’etat that, according to the 
foreword by the author of ‘‘Ger- 
many Puts the Clock Back,”" “might 
have saved Germany for Western 
civilization.” 

In reviewing Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong’s ‘‘Hitler’s Reich—the First 
Phase” and Paul Kosok’s “‘Modern 
Germany” last August, we ventured 
to say: ‘That Germany is suffering 





A Novel in Verse by 


HOXSIE SELLS HIS ACRES. By 
Christopher La Farge. 223 pp. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. $2. 


'OXSIE SELLS HIS ACRES”’ 
is a most interesting offering 
by a young man who has 
been principally known as a 


painter and architect. Christopher 
_ La Farge, grandson of John La 


Oliver La Farge, in a book of near- 
ly average novel length, has done 
a novel, not in prose, but in verse. 
Obviously, Mr. La Farge has prece- 
dent, with the names of Edwin Ar- 


fers springing most readily to 
mind. But the author of ‘‘Hoxsie 
Selis His Acres’’ is not a mere imi- 


“| Gongdon, 





centration on highly localized in- 
terests is sure to produce in an 
isolated locale.. That is, while each 
person is himself (or herself) there 
is also noticeable what might be 
termed “family resemblance,” and 
this is said -without intention 
of implying that the townsfolk are 
in any physical sense one family. 

First of all come Walter Hoxsie 


young, pretty and a cripple from 
birth, and her well-to-do cousin 
Perry Metcalfe; Letty Hathaway, 
whom all thought a spinster, but 
with a secret gnawing her heart. 
None knew of 
Letty’s love for 
Eli Peckham, who 
married Gene- — 


town’s ‘gad dog,” 
who had had many 
@ merry love en- 
counter in Provi- 
dence but had 
married a French- 
woman 
who made him 
hustle. 
There are others 
besides. And from 
New York, living 
ohly in the Sum- 
mer at North 
Ferry, Ellen Her- 
endene and her 








Christopher La Farge 


estry; these are the principals. The 
story, which must not be conceived 
of as other than loosely knit, is, in 
spite of all its joinery, a ‘Grand 
Hotel,"”” so to speak, without so 
much of grandeur. Sad 

The point around which the story 
may be said to revolve is the vil- 
lage report that Walter Hoxsie is 
about to sell his 200 or so of acres, 
with their shore rights, to a devel- 
opment company in Providence 
which will cut the property up and 
sell it off in bungalow sites. Mr. 
La Farge lets us see the reaction 
of each of his villagers to this 
tumor; from poor shut-in Annabel, 
who, only looking out on the cheap 
construction, will be deprived of the 








fields and woods in which her 
imagination roved, her sole happi- 
ness, to Perry Metcalfe and Mary 
Herendene, for whom the woods 
meant merely the place in which to 
carry on their secret love. There is 
a deal of irony in this contrast— 








y Is Being Crushed to Small Fragments by the Weight of the Hitler Road Roller. 


Where the Road Is to Lead Him Is the Next Problem. 
(From a Cartoon in The Glasgow Bulletin.) 
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of war,”’ he kept saying, ‘“‘how else 
could we feed the army?’’ None of 
his successive Chancellors, ‘with 

would 
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one of whose leaders was Count 
( Continued on Page 15 ) 
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Books Scheduled for Publication During the Summer 


A Selected List of the Publishers’ Offerings Between Now and the End of September 





Jules Romains. 


FICTION 

FIDDLER’S COIN. By Jane Abbott. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

A romance of the present time. 
NEVER WITHOUT YOU. By Achmed 

Abdullah. Farrar & Rinehart. 

The romance of an American stu- 
dent and a lady of the German 
nobility. 

LOVE MUST BE GAY. 
The Macaulay Company 
A modern love story. 

CANDY. By L. M. Alexander. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

The Dodd, Mead prize novel, with 
original Rockwell Kent illustra- 
tions. 

THE TAVERN ROGUE. 
don Anderson. Farrar & 
A novel with an Elizabethan set- 

ting. 


By Heien Ahern. 


Robert Gor- 


THE PRESIDENT HAS BEEN KID- 
NAPPED! Anonymous. Farrar & Rine- 
A political melodrama. 

BRAIN GUY. Benjamin A; . Alfred 
A. Knopf. ™ m Aaes 


A novel about an intelligent man 
who became a gang leader. 


SALVATION. By Sholom Asch. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

The story of a poor Jewish boy 
who ends by becoming a great 
saint. 


BLACKBERRY WINTER. By Peter Ash. 
Penn Publishing Company. 


A novel of the Ozark Mountains. 


THE APPLE TREE. By Tem Bailey. 
Penn Publishing Compens. -” 


Short stories. 
HONOR BOUND. By Faith Baldwin. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. 


A romance. 
DAFFODIL. By Cecil_ Barr. Greenberg: 
Publisher. 


The story of an American sculp- 
tress living and working in Paris. 
A_FUGITIVE FROM GOLIAD. By G. W. 

Barrington. Southwest Press. 

A novel of the Southwest. 
TURNING TIDE. By Sara Ware Bassett. 

Penn Publishing Company. 

A romance of Cope Cod. 

THE KING OF THE ARCHERS. By Rene 

Bazin. The Macmillan Company. 

A novel of contemporary Flanders. 
WINDING ROAD. By Neil Bell. Little, 

Brown & Co. 


A new story by the author of 
“Bredon and Sons.” 
PRISON NURSE. By Louis Berg, M. D. 
The Macaulay Company. 

A novel about prison conditions 
by the author of “‘Prison Doctor.’’ 


GINGERBREAD HOUSE. Eileen Big- 
land. D. Appileton-Century . 
A novel about a family half Irsh 
and half Russian. 


ACT OF DARKNESS. By John Peale 
Bishop. Charlies Scribner’s Sons. 


A novel about a boy who early in 
life becomes aware of the inevitable 
evil of existence. 

BRASSHOUND. By Mary Bickel. Coward- 

McCann. 


The story of a woman on trial for 
her life. 
LIGHTSHIP. By Archie Binns. Reynal & 


A novel of life on a Pacific Coast 
tship. 

FORGOTTEN CANYON. By Hoffman Bir- 

ney. Penn Publishing Company. 

A Western yarn with no horses 
and no cowboys. 
DANGEROUS PARADISE. Cari Lyn- 

don Bixby. The Macaulay ye ny 

A romance of the South Seas. 
THE HOUSE AND THE SEA. By Johan 

Bojer. D. Appleton Company. 

A story of boom days in Norway 
during the World War, by 
author of ‘‘The Great Hunger.’’ 

YY SHADOW ASS. Sybil 
“MBotttho. ‘Ths Viking Presa 

A novel by the widow of William 
Bolitho. It translates their life to- 
gether into fiction. 





THE WOMAN WHO HAD IMAGINATION 
and Other Stories. By H. E. Bates. The 


A volume of short stories. 


The chief character in this novel 
is the night foreman in a garage. 
LUMINOUS ISLE. By Elict Bliss. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. 

The story of an English girl 
reared on the island of Haiti. 
SLOW VISION. By Maxwell Bodenheim. 
The Macaulay Company. 

A story of proletarian lovers dur- 
ing the depression. 


A new novel by the author of “A 

Gay Family.” ° 

ENTIRELY SURROUNDED. By Charies 
Brackett. Alfred A. Knopf. 

A novel about a group of sophisti- 
cated people. 

THE MELODY LINGERS. 
Brentano. The Macaulay 
A story of music and love. 

REACH R THE MOON. Royce 
A story of San Francisco in the 

early Nineteen Hundreds. The 

author won the 1934 Pulitzer Prize 
for reporting. ~~ 

STRANGLEHOLD. 


By Lowell 
Company. 


DANGER TRAIL. By Forrest R. Brown. 
Lering & Mussey. 

Romance and villainy in the Wild 
West. ; 
THE FREE FISHERS. By John Buchan. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

An adventure story. 

TOMORROW I8 ANOTHER DAY. By 
Henrietta Buchmaster. Rae D. Henkle. 
A first novel about a group of 

young intellectuals who try to 

— the spiritual values of 
e. 

JAMES MACGREGOR FROM AMERICA. 
By Marion Bullard. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The story of a Scotch terrier. 

THE MAKER OF SIGNS. By Whit Bur 
nett. Harrison Smith & Robert Haas. 
Short stories by one of the editors 

of Story. 

THE GRAMMAR OF LOVE. 
Bunin. Harrison Smith & ‘ 
A book of short stories by the 

Nobel Prize winner for 1933. 


THE ALLEY OF FLASHING SPEARS. By 
Donn Byrne. D. Appleton-Century Com- 


pany. 
A volume of characteristic stories 


By Ivan 
Haas. 





Sven Hedin. 


by the author of “‘Messer Marco 

Polo.”’ 

AT SEA. 
Charies 
A new novel 


“About Levy.”’ ‘ 

DUCHESS BY APPOINTMENT. By Lady 

Mary Cameron. Alfred H. King. 

A new novel by the author of 

“Merrily I Go to Hell.” 

LIFE’S LIKE THAT. 3y Munabeth Car 

frae. G. P. Putnam’s 

A new novel by the author of 
Thing Called Love.” 


The Macmillan Company. 

A novel of the Maine coast..- 
THEIR OWN COUNTRY. = By Vain 
Clark. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A first novel. 

MEDITERRANEAN BLUES. By Yvonne 
Cloud. Vanguard Press. 

A story of gay life on the Riviera. 
FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. By Irvin 
8. Cobb. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
A collection of short stories. 
RANSOM. Charlies Francis Coe. J. 
B. Company. 

A novel about the kidnapping 
racket. ; 


DANG GOLD. Stone Cody. 
Williaa Morrow & Co. al 





Octavus Roy 


The scene is laid in a small South- 
ern town. 
DEFY THE FOUL FIEND. By John Col- 

Mer. Alfred A. Knopf. 

A new novel by the author of 
“His Monkey Wife.” 


THE MUTINY OF MADAME YES. By 
Dale Collins. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


A novel. , 

THREE LOVES. By Alice Rose Colver. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
A new novel by the author of 

“Passionate Puritan.” 


SELVER HAZ. By Dane Costiége E. P. 

A Western thriller. 

UNDUE FULFILLMENT. By Kathleen 

Coyle. William Morrow & Co. 

The story of a mother’s struggie 

to release her son to a norma! life. 

PICARO. By Rupert Croft-Cocke. Dodd, 

A Spanish tale, the setting divided 

between Barcelona and Buenos 

Aires. 

NO GIANTS LIVE HERE. By Edward 

Dahlberg. John Day Company. 

A proletarian novel with 

Fascist activities in this country. 

HONEY IN THE HORN. By H. L. Davis. 

Harper & Brothers. 

A novel of Oregon. 

USEFUL LADY. By Evan J. David. The 
Company. 


HUMAN. By Shirley Derby- 
shire. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
A novel about a blind man. 
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“The Brief Seduction of Eva.” 
FAINT HARMONY. By Vivian Ellis. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 

A musical romance. 

THE WOMAN AND THE SEA. By Conchs 
-Espina. Rae Henkie. 


THE VAMPYR. By Hanns H. Ewers. 

John Day Company. 

A new novel by the author of 

“Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 

GREAT RICHES. By Matec} Howe Farn- 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE CAT AND THE CURATE. By Charies 
Gilson. Frederick A. Company. 


epic of modern life. The 
author’s first novel in ten years. 
END OF THE CHAPTER. By John Gals- 
worthy. Charies Scribner's 


Sons. 
The last of the Mpeg def 
trilogies including “Maid in W: 


© alia Wilderness”’ and 


HOLY WEDNESDAY. By Manuel Galves. 

. Appleton-Century 'e 

A novel by a South American 

writer. 

RIVERS GLIDE ON. By A. Hamilton 

A novel of unhappy family life. 
GLENCANNON. Gitpatrick. 

“Bosd Mest a Go. alii: ‘ 

More yarns about this bibulous 

marine engineer. 


WAYNE OF THE FLYING W. By Ar- 
thur Henry Gooden. H. C. Kinsey & Co. 
A Western adventure yarn. 
THE UNSINKABLE MRS. JAY. By 
Graham and Edwin Otmstead. Covici- 
Friede. 

A saga of the West. 
CONSIGNED TO DAVY JONES. 
tals Gesege Hi. Grant. Little 
Exciting adventures on an old 

steamer. 


pA 


LOVE ON THE DOLE: A Tale of the Two 
Cities. By Walter Greenwood. Doubie- 
day, Doran & Co. 

A novel of life in an English mill 
town. 


A novel of an idyllic is- 
land in the So Seas. 

ROMANCE FOR, SALE. 

Greig. Detieas, Deen se 
A love story. 

Cope oy Tam waer. By Zane Grey. 
The scene of this novel is laid in 











A Western yarn. 


Twenty 
lished in book form. 








FOUR_GENERATIONS. 
By Naom!{ Jacob. 


A story of the breaking away of 
Ss See een en tee 


happened to three Young/ eye wurre PARADE. By Rian James. 


Alfred H. King. 
A novel about nurses in a training 


ALL SIX WERE LOVERS. 


: Ni 
Jones. Dodd, Mead & Co. — 


Western town in the wheat and 
ranch country. < 
THIS NEW MADNESS. By 


BRIDGE Is F. DOWN. 
Lindsay. Little, & Co. 
A novel of 
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the last quarter of- the nineteenth 
century. - 
MAN'S FATE. By Andre Malraux. -Har- 
rison Smith & Rob 

The 1933 Goncourt Prize novel. 
GAMBLIN’ MAN. By E. B. Mann. Wil- 
ltam Morrow & Co. 

A Western romance based on the 
life of Billy the Kid. 
PRAYER FOR THE LIVING. By Bruce 
Marshall. Alfred A. Knopf. 

A new novel by the author of 
“Father Malachy’s Miracle.’’ 
bts eC. Kissy & Con ert 
An adventure story with the scene 
laid in Indo-China. : 

NONE BUT THE BRAVE. p ee 


Co. 
A novel of recovery. 


THE TAKING OF THE GRY. 
Macmillan 


John 
The =: 


A’ sensational novel about the 
drug habit. 
BAST AND WEST. W. Somerset 


BRIGHT CENTRE OF HEAVEN. By Wii- 

liam Maxwell. Harper & Brothers. 

A novel depicting the changes 

that one day can bring about. 
Mac- 

WoLvEs. By Guy Maszeline. The 


The Goncourt Prize novel of 1933. 
THREE MEN DIE. Sarah Gertrade 
Millin. Harper & 

A new novel by the author of 
“God’s Stepchildren.” 

FOSTER GIRL. By 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The story of an English orphan 
girl from her babyhood until her 
early twenties. 

THE SURRENDER OF HELEN. By 8. 
H. McGrady. Claude Kendall. 

A drama of the South Seas. 
THE SLAVE OF EA. By &. F. Molnar. 
Dorrance & Co. 


An imaginative tale of things that 

never happened. 

TROS OF SAMOTHRACE. By Talbot 
Mundy. D. Company. 
A story laid in the time of Julius 

Caesar. 


John Metcalfe. 


A novel based upon the life of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. By Elaine Myers. 
A novel covering the period from 
. 1840 to 1875 in the life of a small 
Maine fishing village. 
THE BEST BRITISH SHORT 
1934. Edited by Edward J. 
Houghton Mifflin . 
An anthology of current British 
: fiction. 
Edited award 3 O'Brien Houghton 


An annual collection and ap- 
praisal. ‘ 


STORIES, 
O’Brien. 


Kate O’Brien. 


Doubleday, 

A novel of an Irish family. 
BLOOD AND TEARS. By Balder Olden. 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 

The author was exiled from Ger- 
eS ee 


A_ WEDDING IN JUNE. By George 8. 
O’Neal. Greenberg: Publisher. 

The story of a woman who kept 
a secret that gave her no 
until she revealed it on the day of 
her daughter’s wedding. 
SURMESE Days. By George Orwell. 
which is an answer to 
Kipling ‘‘white man’s 
burden’”’ school of novelists. 


IMPERSONATION OF A LADY. By 
Maude Parker. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 

A story of small-town society. 
AUNT_MARGOT AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Doris Peel. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Short stories by the author of 
“Children of the. Wind.’’ 


SYNTHETIC GENTLEMAN. By Channing 
Pollock. Farrar & Rinehart. 

The story of an unemployed actor 
who is accidentally Jhrust into an- 
other man’s shoes. 


A novel 
the 


DESIGN FOR _A_ STAIRCASE. By Guy 
Pocock. E. P. Dutton & Co, 

A novel about the people living in 
ta block of flats in a London suburb. 


A novel based on the work of § 
police officer. 


 : Frag dir s : 


The story of a great soul impris- 
oned in a crippled body. 





The Atlantic Prize novel, the 
story of a modern American family. 
THE PROUD AND THE MEEK. By Jules 




















revolutionary world of the Cos- 
sacks. i 7 

A novel about an actor. 

TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. By Edward 
Shanks. The Bobbs-Merril! Company. 

A novel. 


THE RED TIGER. By Don Skene. D. 


A novel about the prizefight game. 


LET DOWN YOUR HAIR. By Ross 
Sloane. William Godwin 


A twisted web of conflicting emo- 
tions. . e 


A group of visitors to the Salz- 


MATADOR. 
Brown & Co. 


A novel about a matador who 
wishes his three sons to follow in 
his footsteps. 

OUTLAW BREED. 
Doubleday, Doran & 


or roger Strange. 
A Western yarn. . 


A novel about a group of New 


SALVATION VALLEY. 


By 
J. P. Lippincott Company. 


thriller. 
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By Marguerite Steen. Little, | © 


PATTERNS 


after the Civil War. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The true account of a gentieman’s 
adventures 


as a fortune teller, 
barker and mountebank at English 


"Bray. 


PULLS A HACK. By Berton 
Minton, Balch & Co. 


The autobiography of the man 





who was a midwife for forty years. 
SOMETHING HAPPENED. By_ Mildred 


Cable_ and Francesca French. Frederick } 


A. Stokes Company. 
A true of three women mis- 
sionarics tn Chine, Tibet. Sinkiang 
‘Mongolia. 
FABULOUS MONSTER. By J. Daniel 
CHAMIER. Longmans, Green & Co. 
A biography of the ex-Kaiser. 
ler. Little, ‘a & . 
Reminiscences by the daughter of 
an of Marion Craw- 
ford, niece of Sam Ward and Julia 
Ward Howe. 

RICHARD Wittard Con- 
ay Charpe Bertbasr’s bons. 

An authoritative and fully docu- 
mented biography. 

. Dutton. ooan, Mead'& Co” 

The biography of a naval hero. 
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From the Jacket Design for “Duel.” 


DUEL. By Ronald Fangen. Trans- 
dated from the Norwegian by 
Paula Wiking. 379 pp. New 
York: The Viking Press. $2.50 


By HAROLD STRAUSS 

ONALD FANGEN is a writer 

well known in Norway, who 

has never been translated in- 

to English before. Whatever 
the importance of his previous 
work, in ‘‘Duel’’ he has hit upon @ 
brilliant and even genial device for 
exploiting in a new way the dra- 
matic potentialities of the old psy- 
chological theory of compensation. 
At present the strictly Freudian 
analysis has been pushed aside in 
favor of the equally arbitrary eco- 
nomic determination of character. 
It seemed too arbitrary, too glib; 
and it was practiced even by neo- 
phytes with too many flourishes of 
finality. But the theory of compen- 
sations still possesses untapped re- 
sources. The idea of a hidden and 
sometimes inverted cause offers a 
writer an approach to the richness 





and wunaccountability of human 
character. Fangen has made the 
most of this offer. 

He has not been content with de- 
veloping the course of compensa- 
tions in one or more individuals. 
Instead, he has taken two men, a 
thwarted country doctor and a suc- 
cessful and distinguished professor 
of international law, whose natures 
are like the two halves of a walnut 
shell that fit around the molding 
kernel of events. In them he has 
personified defect and compensa- 
tion, so that their two lives become 
inextricably entangled. Dr. Klaus 
Hallem was the son of a civil ser- 
vant of some means. He was neu- 
rotic and introspective, and certain 
youthful tendencies had under- 
mined his self-respect. In conse- 
quence he needed continual admira- 
tion and praise. For a time he ob- 
tained this at the head of his class 
in a small provincial school. But 
when he transferred to Oslo for his 
final year, he found that he was 
only one of three or four, and that 


The Story of a Lifelong Duel 


Ronald Fangen’s Notable Psychological Novel Shows a Cosmopolitan 
and Fine Skill in Story-Telling 


Suavity 


ahead of them all was George 
Roiter. 

Gradually furious envy possessed 
him, and, blinded by it, he handed 
in one of Schopenhauer’s most bril- 
liant essays as an original paper. 
The gamble was mad. The form 
master uncovered the plagiarism 
and took the boy down brutally and 

publicly. Hallem went home to 
hang himself. Some curious intui- 
tion, perhaps the ever-present fear 
of death which gripped Roiter, told 





Ronald Fangen. 


him what Hallem was going to do, 
and he went to him in time to save 
his life. 

That incident, told in fevered 
dreams and memories through the 
stream of present events, was the 
kernel around which the lives of 





two men were molded. For Hallem 





it induced the defeatist attitude 
that the greatest benefit inherited 
by man was his permission to die. 
For a time this notion fortified him, 
and he progressed with his medical 
training. Roiter, feeling the re- 
sponsibility for his living, believed 
he must make his life livable as 
well. He gave every effort to build- 
ing up Hallem's self-respect; but an 
unsuccessful love affair, a drunken 
prank in public, almost any slight 
adversity was enough to turn Hal- 
lem’s mind to suicide again. 

This selfless and exacting labor of 
mercy had its countervailing effect 
upon Roiter. Perhaps its very pur- 
gative quality left him untroubled, 
able to march toward pre-eminence 
in his chosen field. His being was 
calm, integrated, clear, as if all 
the evil in the world had been ab- 


But the very sureness of his prog- 
reas made him unsure. He mor- 
bidly sought the dangers, the traps. 


The early death of his parents, the 
scream of a lunatic, a ship in a 
storm—incidents such as these had 
left the impress of the fear of 
death in his mind. He hated death. 
Honor and fame piled on his shoul- 
ders, but as long as his friend Hal- 
lem looked with longing eyes upon 
death, he could find no peace. 

At the climax of his_ career, 
through a scandal of which he was 
an innocent victim, Roiter’s world 
comes tumbling down around his 
shoulders. He is forced to resign 
his professorship and his various 
positions of honor. His heart 
troubles him and he feels that he 
will soon die. He does not mind the 
circumstances of his defamation, 
because secretly his hope of justi- 
fying his life has come to rest in 


Halliem—Haliem, who envied him 
his position and fame, though that 
worldly dust was now shaken off; 
who hated his tyranny and who had 
publicly insulted and humiliated 
him, but also who had written him 
recently in contrition and friend- 
ship and apparent peace of mind. 
Through alternate penetrations 
into the minds of -these two men 
nearing the end of lives, in a 
technique that might be called a 
Fangen builds up with 


that at the very time that Roiter is 
consoling himself with the idea of 
a changed and healed Hallem, Hak 
lem at last commits suicide. 

We have presented only the psy- 
chological skeleton of this novel. 
The bones are clothed with the 
flesh of life. It is a little difficult 
to convey to the reader at this 
point that Fangen in his detailed 
execution is very objective. The 
streets, the homes, the cafés and 
institutions of Oslo live in these 
pages. Nor is the book sparsely 
peopled. The: members of the Hal- 
lem and Roiter families, as well as 
a few outsiders, are drawn into the 
pale of the relationship of the two 
men. There are Hallem's two sons, 
Fredrik and Rolf, whom their fa- 
ther hates secretly because they ad- 
mire Roiter. There are the five 
vivid children of Roiter. And there 
is Hallem’s wife, sweet, patient, 
adhering with unflagging faith to 
her instinctive rejection of Hallem’s 
morbid rationalizations. But over 
all this there is the author’s gentle 
wisdom, his cosmopolitan suavity 
suggestive of Schnitzler, and his 
fine skill as a story-teller. ‘“‘Duel’’ 





is a truly notable novel. 





Beatrix Lehmann’s 


RUMOUR OF HEAVEN. By Bea- 
trix Lehmann. 301 pp. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. 


T is undoubtedly very difficult 
to embark on a career in which 
any other member of one’s fam- 
ily has already made a name, 

realizing the certainty that com- 
parisons will be drawn even where 
no parallel exists, and that the com- 
parisons will almost inevitably be 
to the disadvantage of the new- 
comer. Miss Beatrix Lehmann has 
therefore set herself a hard task 
in setting out on the path by which 
her sister has already reached so 
much distinction. 

But although both sisters gre now 
novelists, there the likeness almost 
ceases; for the newest recruit to 
the ranks very skillfully does not 
challenge comparison with her elder 
but adopts a quite different field, so 
that only a few faint traces of fam- 
ily resemblance are noticeable in 
their work. Rosamund Lehmann’s 
‘Invitation to the Waltz’’ has con- 
vinced her admirers that her spe- 
cial talents If in making daily 
events live with a vividness which 
to most of us they do not usually 
possess; and though the relation- 
ships in her first success, ‘‘Dusty 
Answer,’’ are more tangled and 
complex, still they remain those of 
the ordinary life with which we are 
familiar. Her sister, on the other 
hand, in this first novel, moves in 
that borderland which is on the 
outermost edge of what we call 
sanity. 

When William Peacock settled at 
Princes’ Acre, on the southern 
verge of the New Forest, he brought 
with him a wife, Miranda, and 
three small children. Miranda, 
formerly a dancer, was pursued by 
terrifying mysterious shapes from 
which she could not hide and which 
were gradually cutting her off from 
the living; as for the children’s 
fate, doubtful at first, it soon be- 
came increasingly and tragically ob- 
vious. When Miranda finally dis- 





appeared from their lives, William 
relapsed into a despair which 
sapped away his last energy; and 
Clare, the eldest of the children and 
the least tainted by misfortune, 
took upon herself the care and pro- 
tection of Viola and Hector. Secure 
and wrapped in her devotion to the 
other two helpless ones, she might 
well have cried to Sorrow, like 
Keats’s Indian maid: 

There is not one . . 

But thee to comfort a poor lonely 

maid ; 

Thou art her mother, 

And her brother, 

Her playmate, and her wooer in 

the shade. 

Their lives flowed on in untrou- 
bled peace until the sudden appear- 
ance of three strangers in the vil- 
lage—Paul Millard, an amateur of 
the arts from London; his protégé 
of the moment, a careless young 
man who painted and answered to 
the name of Tony; and Max Ral- 
ston, the young author of a book 
about a fabulous island in the South 
Seas, which was to him a Paradise 
untouched by men and a place of 
refuge for the unhappy and op- 
pressed. William Peacock, induced 
by his wife’s wretched end to dream 
of distant places where he and his 
children could be safe from the 
world, was eager to join him; he 
did not, however, havé enough 
stamina either to do so or to pre- 
vent Ralston’s tale from firing his 
daughter's heart and imagination. 
But this ‘‘rumor of Heaven"’ had, 
in different ways, an even more 
definite effect on other characters 
in the story. Indirectly, it caused 
Paul and Tony to destroy what lit- 
tle remained of poor Viola and Hec- 
tor; and at last it set Clare free to 
live in the liberty to which she was 
entitled and from which she had so 
long been debarred. 

The curiously eerie atmosphere of 
the book is astonishingly effective, 
though in a lack of coordination it 
naturally shows some of the faults 
of inexperience. Clare, who should 





be and is the central character, al- 
ways remains a little vague; she 
and her whole family are abnormal 
people, whose souls are evanescent 
and who must be touched delicately 
—but she has been too sensitively 
handled and becomes a wraith; 
though her qualities of self-sacri- 
fice, love and understanding are 
apparent she somehow stands out 
much less clearly than some of the 
subsidiary characters, who are ex- 
cellently done. 

Paul Millard, for instance, though 
he is essential in one form or an- 
other to the progress of the story, 
overshadows her because he is by 
nature a product of the towns and 
of the sophisticated world; and 
though he is admirable of his kind 
he really belongs in another book; 
he is as alien to the atmosphere of 
this one as his physical presence is 
to the countryside. The same criti- 
cism applies to Tony, and to Paul’s 
wife Theodora, though both are fan- 
tastically real people—it is as though 
Miss Lehmann were writing in two 
entirely distinct genres, which do 
not mingle though she is successful 
in both. 

All this criticism may perhaps 
seem unnecessary, but it is only 
made because this book is one of 
the few which one feels to be really 
worth it, and which show a power 
which will justify criticism by fu- 
ture results. Miss Lehmann has an 
individuality and a distinction of 
manner which are unusual and 
which seem to promise that she will 
be able to do even better work later 
on. She creates a style and atmos- 
phere all her own, particularly in 
the rather precious and minutely 
careful descriptions which are lov- 
ing pictures of the country in its 
terrifying as well as its idyllic mo- 
ments. And young Hector’s com- 
munion with all animals and grow- 
ing things; Viola’s passionate ab- 
sorption in “‘Wuthering Heights”’ 
until she identifies herself with its 
heroine—both these show an ability 





to understand the abnormal, and to 
portray it as sympathetically asa 
healthy ordinary character, which 
is rare enough to be very striking. 
ELizasern LrMa@nw Brown. 


At West Point 


TIN SOLDIERS. By Robert Wohl- 
‘orth. 346 pp. New York: . Al- 
fred H. King. $2. 
HE boys’ books adie life at 
West Point used to be pretty 
heady stuff. They told tall 
tales about hazing, they contained 
sound incentives to fortitude and 
obedience; they gave the military 
life a rich, shining glamour. Some- 
times, by way of contrast, they con- 
cerned such characters as the lad 
who kept his promise to his mother 
that he would never indulge in fisti- 
cuffs (though he was widely re- 
garded as a coward in the corps), 
and his ultimate, glorious vindica- 
tion. The editors of Fortune have 
recently recalled that General John- 
son of the NRA once wrote a story 
called ‘‘Williams of West Point.” 
That was in the old tradition, too. 
“Tin Soldiers” is not. It’s a very 
realistic account of life at the 
academy in these days, told from 
the point of view of a critic and 
dissenter, and it’s written with con- 
siderable skill in the arts of narra- 
tive, characterization and exposure. 
Any one who remembers the col- 
lege novels of Scott Fitzgerald, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Cyril Hume 
and the rest of that slew of follow- 
ers after Compton Mackenzie's 
novel of Oxford, ‘‘Sinister Street,” 
will not find the exposures, in so 
far as they concern morals, very 
surprising. They are frankly enough 
stated so that one might think 
twice about tossing this novel to 
the squeamish. But the truth seems 
to be that in any undergraduate 
group the law of averages will turn 
up a certain proportion of unbal- 
anced characters, so that any nov- 
elist who chooses to point them out 


\ 


“Rumour of Heaven” and Other Recent Fiction 


can easily do so. In this story some 
of the consequences are suicide, 
resignation to avoid disgrace, and 
plain desertion. That aspect of the 
book is, of course, only a part of it. 
There are other characters in the 
gallery who correspond, again, 
fairly closely to the characters in 
a college novel of the Nineteen 
Twenties. 

In the course of their four years 
at West Point the survivors are 
molded to the system whose rigid- 
ity is deplored not alone by Mr. 
Wohlforth. Writing in the March 
issue of Harper’s, for example, 
Colonel T. Bentley Mott, U. 8S. A., 
retired, who is, like Mr. Wohiforth, 
a West Pointer, criticized the over- 
mechanized aspects of the academy 
and the “intellectual inbreeding.”’ 
And even more recently another re- 
tired officer, Major Gen. William 
C. Rivers, has expressed the idea 
that the West Pointers are- too 
much confined, that they haven't 
enough teachers from outside the 
army, and that “‘the academy at 
times does bear down too seriously 
and heavily on secondary matters— 
and unessentials of its discipline.’”’ 

Mr. Wohilforth, who was graduat- 
ed from West Point in 1927, pre- 
sents his picture of thé academy 
largely by following the careers of 
half a dozen mén. John Alvin, a 
Princetonian, represents the aver- 
age cadet. Art Banks is the dreamy 
intellectual who presently falls in 
love with an officer’s wife. Cedric 
is a tragic weakling, born into a 
militaristic family—‘‘the Bradleys 
of the army."’ In contrast, there is 
Dok Cipriano, a handsome coal- 
heaver from Altoona, who achieves 
great success at the academy, leav- 
ing his immigrant family far be- 
hind. And Emil Kranz, a dumb 
brute from a cow college is trans- 
formed into a national football hero 





one of those girls who have been 

















‘another illustration of the idea. He 














cial care that athletes get, 
camps and the drills and the 
marches and the ceremonies are al! 
here. Notre Dame is beaten twice 
by West Point in the course of the 
four years the book covers, which 
should disabuse any one who ques- 


tions Mr. Wohlforth’s essential |: 


loyalty, and Dartmouth is even 
given credit for beating Yale, an 
event that has so far been record- 
ed on no known. football summary, 
though it should certainly take 
place soon. 4 

We might have been spared the 
undeclared rivalry of John and Dok, 
boon companions, for the same 
girl—yet it does emphasize the de- 
velopment of Dok and the crucial 
ordinariness of John. Another 
somewhat unimaginative situation 
is the contrast between the noble 
coarseness of Emil’s Millie and the 
Helen to whom John and Dok play 


pain 
for Art’s soliloquy on the lines: 
Where youth grows paie and spec- 
tre-thin and dies; : 
Where but to think is to be full o 
sorrow. 
These, he feels, should be carved 
over the whole academy. Still, a 
lot of them survive. It was Kipling 
who noted that single men in bar- 
racks are not apt to be plaster 
saints. Mr. Wohlforth's book is 


himself resigned from the army in 
1928 to devote himself to writing. 
This book allies him with the critics 
of West Point who have never been 
absent from the American scene. 
Allowing for that bias, he has writ- 
ten a book that is unusually inter- 
esting and yet, curiously enough, 
within the standard tradition of 
modern novels about educational 
institutions. 


In Sickness and Health 


MARRIAGE WITH NINA. By 
Norman Hunter. 308 pp. New 
York: Wiliam Morrow 4@ Co. 
$2.50. — 


EOPLE whose two legs carry | The 


of dismemberment in a _ traffic 
crash doesn’t make a sound leg a 
particularly cherished member. 
But Norman Hunter bases his new 


offers to look after her on his trip 



































Beatrix Lehman, Author of “Rumour of Heaves.” 


GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS. By 
James Hilton. 126 pp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co, 
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The Dark. 


BASTARD VERDICT. By—Wint- 
fred Duke. 493 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.76. 





tard Verdict’’ is.a serious study of 
crime and punishment. It is also 
@ mystery story calculated to in- 
furiate the fans—for neither the 
reader nor any one else ever learns 


for certain whether Harold Field- 


at her sudden death one Sun- 


Backwash of a Tragedy 


heart failure following an indiscreet 
indulgence in gooseberry tart. 
; slowly, the gossip started. 


His children and his first wife's 


chance of saving his own skin, and of Harold's transformation from a 


cast, notorious, permanently reft of 
was, and he went blustering home 


to a wife who shrank from him in | Harold’s guilt is very skillfully and 
horror and who had only decided to| @uite legitimately maintained—one 
stick by him because her very hon- 
orable code forbade her to do other-| Mind and no further—and it is es- 
wise. ‘ 

In no time the Fieldends learned 
how little a formal verdict can 
mean. The whole world, including 








his wife, believed Harold guilty. 
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going to West Point hops ‘‘since} back. There is a light and lively; loses track of the speakers—they all; made briskness one ordinarily as-j fess rather thought t 
Poe was a Pilebe.’' shipboard romance, which solidifies | talk alike. Restraint and under-|sociates with novelettes, which too roses! gs : me 
The best singie portrait in the/into an engagement in London.| writing lose force through monot-|often in the proof turn out to be In his early twenties, Chips had 
book is LePere, the Chicago Negro/| Nina is gay and:loves to dance and|ony. And all the young men in| neither flesh nor fowl nor good| been ambitious. He had dreamed 
who is inexorably forced out of| swim and play tennis. Gordon, af-|these flatly told tales.run pretty|red herring. Still less does it de-|of a headship, or at any rate a 
West Point by the system; not by/| ter various , finds her | well to a standardized type. serve to be ranked with the plotless| senior mastership, in a first-class 
what people say to him but by their | “good companion as well as a de-| On the whole, “Marriage With |inanities that fall under the gener-| school. It was only gradually, af- 
never saying anything to him at young person, and he is| Nina” is good in the genre, with » if rather vague, heading of|ter repeated trials and failures, 
all, by a slow, torturing ostracism | keen to make their marriage a suc-| &n inherently interesting and mov-| ‘character sketch.” that he came to realize the inade- 
that even those who would like to| cess. He even puts up with the| ing story. In its way, “Good-Bye, Mr.|@uacy of his qualifications. By 
be friendly are swayed into follow-| usual tiresome family celebrations eb pas ae Chips,” is a minor miracle—one of | ‘bat time he had been at Brook- 
Paul Capley, a football player | of the engagement. A MemorableCharacter | tnose rare and living pieces of | f¢ld more than a decade, and the 
‘was 


| 
| 


rooted, settled, and quite happy. 
At 50 he was the doyen of the staff. 
At 60, under a new and youthful 
head, he was Brookfield, the guest 


| 
2 
| 
? 


ners, the court of appeals in all 

matters affecting Brookfield his- | 
tory and tradition. ¢ 

The reticent story of Chips’s life 


Chips, a shy fellow with no par- 
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News and 
Literary 


Lonpon. 
CERTAIN type of modern 
biography has roused the 
ire of Desmond MacCarthy 
to such a pitch that he de- 
votes his weekly article in The Sun- 
day Times to a vigorous onslaught 
upon it. If you wish, he suggests, 
to write the “bright biography,” 
which is all the rage today, the all- 
important thing is to choose some 
subject which has already been 
treated by a scholar who, unknown 
to the public, has not sold in ten 
years as many copies as you, by 
making use of his work, may hope 
to sell in ten weeks. Then all you 
have to do, after reading this one 
book, is (1) to differ from it when- 
ever the author says a point is 
doubtful, thereby proving your in- 
dependence; (2) to avoid tiresome 
pedantry by omitting all references; 
and (3) to graingerize the book. 
The term “‘graingerizing’’ denotes 
the practice, initiated by a biblio- 
phile named Grainger, of inter- 
leaving a book with engravings 
having some relation to the text; 
e. g., portraits of people and pic- 
tures of places mentioned in it. 
The equivalent of this process in 
the art of bright biography, says 
Mr. MacCarthy, is to interleave an- 
other man’s book with pen por- 
traits and verbal pictures. You can 
look up in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography any one referred 
to by your concealed scholar and 
note the books which the dictionary 
mentions concerning him. Having 
gianced quickly through these, you 
can transplant quotations from 
them into your own biography. 
You have then graingerized the 
other man’s work. 





On the surface your book will re- 


semble his so little that it will pass | 


as independent, and the reader may 
even suppose, because it contains | 
what is unnecessary, that it is more | 
thorough than the very book with- | 
out the help of which you could not 

have written it. And presently you | 
will receive a batch of: newspaper | 
clippings sprinkled with such ad- 

jectives as “brilliant,” ‘‘vivid,”’ 

‘“‘masterly.’" Mr. MacCarthy hopes ' 

this description of the way in which | 
biographies are often botched to-! 
gether may catch the eye of some | 
reviewers and make them more, 
cautious in praising books which | 
appear to spring fully equipped | 
from the brain of a single man—in | 
praising them, that is to say, as im- 
portant, for there is no reason why, 
if he finds them entertaining, a 
reviewer should not say so and 
leave it at that. 


see 

A. HOBSON says that, in 

e The Economy of Abundance,” 

* stuart Chase has written the 
best-argued and best-documented 
case for a drastic reconstruction of 
the economic system that has yet 
appeared. .. . According to James 
Hilton, Merle Colby’s ‘“‘The Brown 
Rifle” is a spirited piece of work. 
Something of the boundlessness of 
America’s future communicates it- 
self in this lively chronicle of Amer- 
ica’s past. In the opinion of The 
Manchester Guardian it has pace, 
drama, variety and is the better be- 


ly reconstructing the age of the 
pioneers, to be thinking aloud about 
democracy. . The Scotsman 
thinks Katherine Mayo’s ‘‘Soldiers, 
What Next?’’ is a much better book 
than ‘Mother India” and deserves 
to be even more successful. The 
Morning Post describes it as a book 
which most curiously mixes figures 
with fascism and hysterical emo- 
tion. 

To the modern reader of fiction, 
says Janet Ogilvie, there are few 
things more tedious than detailed 
descriptions of landscapes, however 
beautiful. Scenery, if it is to come 
into a modern novel, must be useful 
as well as ornamental. It must be 
a vital part of the story, like the 
Romney Marshes of Sheila Kaye- 
Smith or the Wessex of Thomas 





Hardy. .. . New movements in liter- 


Views of 
London 


ature, according to G. K. Chester- 
ton, are those which copy the last 
century but one. If they copy the 
last century, they are old-fashioned ; 
but if it is quite clear that they are 
much more than 100 years old, they 
are entirely fresh and original... . 
Howard Spring protests that the de- 
tective novel has become such an 
important organized industry that 
we are being hypnotized into be- 
lieving that there’s something in it 
that simply isn’t there. Most of it 
is stuff and nonsense. 
ees 
Birmingham Post thinks the 
| retail booksellers short-sighted 
in objecting to the seven- 
penny reprint. In the long run, it 
cannot be sound policy to leave 
that large proportion of the public 
which. counts its pennies to the ten- 
der mercies of the great stores 
which already are prepared to sell 
at sixpence—to tell them, in effect, 






that if they are unable or unwilling 
to pay a shilling they must go else- 
where. . . . Bumpus’s will shortly 
open an exhibition of ‘‘Books of the 
Five Nations,”’ to consist of exam- 
ples of the literary output of the 
. The H. G. 


tion for political and social recon- 
struction which takes as its starting 
point the writings of Mr. Wells on 
that subject. According to The 
‘i Guardian, it has set it- 
self a program of work sufficient to 
occupy the entire world for a few 
centuries. 
ses 

a vigorous preface to a new 

edition of ‘‘Cakes and Ale,’’ Som- 

erset repudiates the 
suggestion that, in the character of 
Herbert Duffield, he was drawing 
@ portrait of Thomas Hardy. Hardy, 
he declares, was no more in his 
mind than George Meredith or Ana- 


of launching new books with cock- 
tail parties. . . . Professor H. J. C. 
Grierson’s latest volume, the sixth, 
of ‘‘The Letters of Sir Walter Scott’’ 
(Constable) has attracted special at- 





tention. 


Herssret W. Horwmu. 


The Novelette Form 
In Germany 


have done their finest work in such 
shorter tales. They may be com- 
pared not to great oil paintings but 
to those exquisite drawings in the 
delicate artistry of which experi- 
enced connoisseurs have always 
found their greatest delight. 

To continue the comparison with 
pictorial art: While a great paint- 
ing, like a lengthy novel, inevitably 
has some blank or weak spots, the 
novelette—which must not be con- 
fused with the ordinary short story, 
from which it differs as the fin- 
ished drawing differs from a 





sketch—is a concise form concen- 


From “The Farmer's Year,” Written andi Engraved by Clare Leighton (Longmans, Crean Co.) 





Poems in 


FOOTSTEPS ON THE EARTH. By 
Bonaro iakinson Overstree 
64 pp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2. 

F in ‘Footsteps on the Earth” 

there are several poems that 

stand forth as achievements in a 
lyric beauty to which not all the 
pieces in the book attain, it is 
nevertheless true that 
residue is of a level*many might 
envy. For an example out of this 
remainder take ‘‘Plains,’’ which is 
in free verse and consequently per- 
haps easy to do, but still not al- 

Ways so easy to do with such pre- 

cision, balance and proportion, and 

such satisfactory rhythm: 
aay i burnished dome slanting 
down from a remote zenith 
To a far-circling horizon. 
Plains— 
Endless, unvaried, 
Quivering with heat. 
Threading the austere levels, 

Unfrighted of the relentless 
vault, 

Two conquering steel-blue rails, 

Rock-ballasted. 


This is excellent word-painting in 
; and if America is. in 


5 
g 
e 
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the only thing a cri 


even this; 





a Variety of 


offer his blessing and let it go at 


t.| that. Most surely it is not fair that 


Bonaro Wilkinson Overstreet 
should be called on to take alone 
the rap so many others should 
share, especially in view of her 
felicitous ‘Now Morning Comes”: 
Now . comes apes me 
once again, 
Bringing anew its clean gift of 
surprise 
That stars can pale so s0on in 
the white East, 
That sun can be so gracious to 
the eyes 
Of one who welcomed darkness 
ase a friend 
Some little hours ago. Now light 
unfurled, 
Reaches before me like a sea 
whose shore , 
I2 lost below the curved tim of 
the world. 
Bun-gladdened , I arise—to poise, 
With swift ~avhite motion into 
gilded spray 
That curls and blows along the 
Of the slow-flowing golden tides 
of day. 
These are the sounding waters I 
must cleave, 
Tasting there salty danger and 
delight, 
Before I lean again on dusky 
shores 
Made quiet by the benison of 
night. 





Rhythms 


It is clear that Mrs. Overstreet is 
one who, visualizing sharply, is still 
capable of preserving the sharp- 
ness of her visualization while re- 
creating in rhythmic equivalents. It 
may be that this accounts in part 
for the tenacity with which she 
clings to free verse. ‘Footsteps on 
the Earth” is her first collection of 
poems, and it is possible, as time 
goes on, that she will be more ven- 
turesome. We hope so, for this 
book reveals considerable poetic 
potentiality; there is latent power 
in her verses. 

And if Mrs. Overstreet is planning 
to venture, her success in varieties 
of rhythmic procedure will stand 
her in good stead. But we should 
like to see her branch out—let her 
thought ‘embrace a wider world, her 
experiments in form include more/| various 


‘| imtricate structures than she has 


yet essayed. And when she trades 
-with rhyme seek those riches she 
has not yet guessed at. 

But we believe that Mrs. Over- 
street has proved in ‘‘Footsteps on 
the Earth” that she has something 
to give her readers; and that read- 
ers will be well apprised to look 
into this collection, both for itself 
and for what we confidently expect 


‘it to lead to. 





trated on a single point, and exe- 
cuted either in fascinating detail 


Jakob Schaffner is one of the few 
who have developed a highly per- 
sonal manner in both the novel and 
the novelette. Here let me mention 
the volume ‘‘Thr Giiick—ihr Elend,”’ 
which has already been discussed 
in these columns and in which we 
read the life stories of three wo- 
men; unforgetable is the one that 
describes the last night of the con- 
demned Yvonne Leleu. 

The novel based on Schaffner’s 
own life, ‘‘Eine deutsche Wander- 
schaft,” is now followed by a book 
of stories, ‘‘Nebel und Triume,” in 
which the author gives remarkable 
evidence of his vigorous imagina- 


tion as applied to the field of psy- 


chology. Each of the individual 
destinies here depicted is influenced 
by mystic forces, or; at least, mys- 
tic moods. Any attempt to relate 
the action of these stories would 
cause their magic to pale. Let me, 
therefore, say only that rarely have 
lofty and mysterious moods been 
expressed in words so simple and 
yet profound, and rarely has a sin- 
gle phrase so effectively sounded 
the leitmotiv of a melancholy mel- 
ody. 


FORBES-MOSSE has 
made a specialty of the novel- 


mocking feminine nature. Irene 
Forbes-Mosse, née Countess Filem- 
ming and once the wife of an Eng- 
lishman, has the heritage of Ger- 
man romanticism in her very blood. 
Among our German woman authors 
she occupies a unique position. Her 
style cannot be compared with that 
of any of the others. Every sen- 
tence is a miniature work.of art in 
itself, sparkling with brilliant wit. 
But these qualities are touchingly 
softened by a somewhat morbid 
melancholy. 

It is a pity that some of her fin- 


ful little pieces, called ‘‘Das wer- 
bende Herz,’’ has been published by 
the Deutsche Veriagsanstalt, Stutt- 
gart. ; 

ees 


ALLY I would call your at- 
tention to the work of a young 


us into a modern family circle, 
carefully observed and vividly re- 
produced. Many a modern problem 
is touched more or less deeply, and 

everything 


author, who, after an early success, 
cannot regain the heights. His 
wife, who had been an artist, has 
become the completely devoted 
mother of five beautiful daughters. 
She gives all her life to them, and 
innerly becomes almost entirely es- 
tranged from her husband, to whom 
she had once been bound in ardent 
love—a scene sufficiently broad, 
Poe amy for the development of 
characters and of some 
gripping conflicts which hold the 
reader’s interest-to the end. At the 
beginning the father seems the 
most interesting figure. Gradually, 
however, the mother, in her infi- 
nite devotion and self-sacrifice, be- 
comes the most attractive person- 
ality in the novel. 
A novel written without senti- 
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The Story 


of Florida 


. Up to Now 
Mr. Dau’s Extensive History Is Not Written in 
the Spirit of Uncritical Boosting 


FLORIDA OLD AND NEW. By 
Fri k W. Dau. TMustrated. 
377 pp. New York: G. P. Put- 
.nam’s Sons. §5. 


By R, L. DUFFUS 


; is a book often care- 
lessly phrased, with no pre- 
tensions to literary style, 


not too well organized, pay- 
ing too much attention to some 
subjects and not enough to others, 
and devoid of any sense of what 
might be called the rhythm of his- 
tory, yet obviously the product of 
much careful research and contain- 
ing a good deal of interesting in- 
formation. A reviewer finds it dif- 
ficult to decide how far he should 
recommend it. The reader seeking 
exquisite prose or hoping to find 
some general conclusions in a mass 
of particulars may be warned that 
this book is not for him. But there 
may be some who are really curious 
about Florida, and they can dig 
much out of Mr. Dau’s pages. 
They may find out, for example, 
that, though the coast of Florida 
was sighted within a decade of the 
discovery of America, much of the 
interior was not explored until after 
1837. They may learn that as late 
as 1885 the easiest way to get from 





Key. West to Tallahassee. (the only 
practicable way, in fact) was to 
“travel on a steamer from there 
to New York and thence come 
south by rail to Tallahassee,’’ a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles.. They may be 
surprised to discover that, though 
Florida has today twelve times the 
population it had in 1850, it has 
actually less land under cultivation. 
The State has made progress, as 
California has, by selling its beaches 
and its climate to the people of 
colder Commonwealths. The well- 
known Florida hurricanes go with 
the climate, just as an occasional 
earthquake gives an edge to Cal- 
fornia’s blessings. 

Mr. Dau has been eager to refute 
the ‘‘very prevalent opinion * * * 
that from 1512 to 1762 we have no 
authentic Florida history.’’ It can- 
not be denied that he has suc- 
eeeded. Florida had a good deal of 
history during those two and a half 
centuries, and Mr. Dau makes it 
seem authentic. Juan Ponce de 
Leon opened the ball, as every 
school child soon learns, by landing 
on the Florida coast in 1513 to hunt 
for the fountain of youth. De Leon 
at the time was 53 years of age, old 
enough to wish to be young again, 
but not the decrepit creature, tot- 
tering on the verge of senility, that 
he is commonly pictured. He was 
still sufficiently energetic at 61 to 
make a second expedition to Fior- 
ida, not this time to restore his 
adolescence, but ‘‘to destroy as 
many cannibals as he could and 
also to enslave some and bring 
them back to Puerto Rico.”’ The 
cannibals objected and he died of 
an. arrow wound. 





The history of Florida for long 
years after this episode is far from 
idyllic. The Narvaez expedition of 
1527 was a ghastly failure. Out of 
400 men who undertook it only four 
are known to have survived, and 
these, under the leadership of the 
famous Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, got 
back to civilization only after eight 
years spent in wandering. among 
the Indian tribes from Texas to 
Mexico. The expedition of Her- 
nando de Soto, janding on Tampa 
Bay in 1589, lost 259 out of 570 men, 
including the leader himself, and 
took four years to reach Tampico. 





Juan Ponce de Leon. 


In Florida itself they found nothing 
to make them tarry; there were no 
real estate subdivisions, no gaudy 
hotels, no golf courses and no race 
tracks. 


Tristan de Luna attempted a 
settlement on Pensacola Bay in 1559 
and failed utterly, with great loss 
of life. Ribault brought a French 
Huguenot colony to Port Royal 
(then considered part of Florida) 
in 1562, and Laudonniére brought 
another two years later, but the 
bloodthirsty Spaniard Don Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles wiped out the 
Frenchmen in 1565 and so secured 
the country for Spain. Mr. Dau 
devotes some attention to convinc- 
ing us that Menendez was a great 
man in spite of his habit of butcher- 
ing helpless captives. Perhaps he 
was. Perhaps any one who saw 


useful possibilities in Florida in 
those days had elements of great- 
ness. 

But the story is still not a happy 
one. A Frenchman named de Gour- 
gues took revenge by murdering a 
garrison of Spaniards, proving that 
throat-cutting was a custom of the 
time. The Spaniards sent in some 
of those heroic missionaries who 
went everywhere with the Conquis- 
tadores and the Indians ‘murdered 
several of them, proving that the 
Indians were uncivilized. English 
freebooters raided the Florida 
coast and the Spaniards raided the 
South Carolina settlements and 
burned Governor Morton's brother 
alive on a wrecked vessel. Ogle- 
thorpe founded Georgia and boun- 
dary disputes waxed hot. In 1760 
England ended a war with Spain by 
taking over Florida, which she held 
until 1783. 

Such were two centuries of Flor- 
ida history. The land of palms and 
white sands ought to have ‘been ro- 
mantic, but it was not. At least Mr. 
Dau’s researches and his pedestrian 
style of writing do not make it so. 
Nor is there much except confusion 
for anybody in the new Spanish 
period which began when England 
turned the peninsula back to Spain 
at the end of the Revolutionary 
War, and which lasted until the 
United States bought it’in 1821. 
Andrew Jackson’s doings in Florida 





have always seemed a little myste- 
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From “Florida, Old and New.” 


rious; he carried his war with the 
Indians all over the map, executed 
gentlemen he didn’t like, and in 
general acted as though he were 
setting his own private property in 
orde®, and nobody seemed to mind. 

Most of the remainder of Flor- 
ida’s annals, as Mr. Dau gives 
them, revolves about the Indian 
troubles, of which Osceola was the 
centre, and the Civil War. The lat- 
ter struggle left the State prostrate. 
It did not recover until compara- 
tively recent years, and when it did 
recover it was by favor of Northern 
capital and Northern pocket-money. 
A flavor of antiquity survives in St. 
Augustine and a few other spots, 
but it is not antiquity but sand and 
sun that make Florida what it is 
today. 

Mr. Dau devotes a number of 


tion, agriculture and fruit growing, 
shrimping and sponging and county 
government. These chapters are of 
varying interest and some of them 
could well have been omitted. More 
entertaining are his discussions of 
the problem of the Everglades, the 
Piorida land boom and the Florida 
hurricanes. It must be said that 
Mr. Dau is no uncritical booster. 


points out the folly of the attempts 
to drain the Everglades. His chap- 





Traders In the Navajo Country 


TRADERS TO THE NAVAJOS. 
The Story of the Wetherills of 
Kayenta. By Frances Gillmor 
and Louisa Wade Wetherill. Il- 
justrated. 265 pp. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3. 

ESIDES being one of the most 

B picturesque of American In- 

dian tribes the Navajos have 

been more successful than most of 
the red brethren in keeping alive 
their traditional language and ways 
of living. The Wetherills of the 
present story, coming into the 
Navajo country in 1880, have been 
not only traders but friends of the 
Indians, learning the native tongue 
and almost being accepted as mem- 
bers of the tribe. They weré also 
amateur archaeologists of some note 
and their names figure in numerous 
accounts of cliff dwelling discov- 
eries in the Southwest. 

The elder Theodore Roosevelt said 
of Mrs. Wetherill: “‘She not only 
knows their [the Navajos’] lan- 
guage; she knows their minds. She 
has the keenest sympathy not only 
with their bodily needs, but with 
their mental and spiritual processes, 
and she is not in the least afraid 
of them or sentimental about them 
when they do wrong.” 





The story is simply and interest- 


ingly told, and the inference is that 
Mrs. Wetherill talked it and Miss 
Gillmor wrote it. A delicate ques- 
tion arising out of this sort of col- 
laboration is as to which of the 
authors is responsible for the com- 
plimentary references to the Weth- 
erilis and their achievements. But 
even though the Wetherills knew 
they were doing a good job there 
seems to be no doubt that it was a 
good job. 

There can be little inflation of 
what actually happened. After the 
death of the original pioneer Weth- 
erill, “B. K.,”" his son John mar- 
ried Louisa Wade, and in 1900 the 
two went into ‘‘the Country of the 
People”’ to set up a store. Several 
years later, in spite of warnings 
that they would not be welcome, 
they went further into Navajo land, 
to a place called Oljato. Mrs. Weth- 
erill, whom the Navajos called 
“Asthon Sosi,” or “Slim Woman,” 
took advantage of her knowledge 
of the Indian tongue to gain the 
confidence of her new customers. 
With a brisk tongue of her own 
she was able to “‘sail into” a recal- 
citrant Indian in a way that “‘left 
him frightened and humble.’’ 

Without being an ethnologist in 
the academic sense Asthon Sosi 
learned much about the Indian cul- 


a 





ture and in several of her chapte 
she gives us accounts of the 
of the Navajo clans, as told to 
by her, Indian friends, 


immortality which Mrs. Wetherill 
quotes: 

For nothing dies. The body 
which has been lent to us for the 


The book cannot help giving one 
a respect for the people with whom 
it chiefly deals. Not all the Amer- 
ican Indians rose to the level of the 
Navajos. Yet if the whites had 
dealt with them as the Wetherills 
did there would have been few In- 
dian wars and no “century of dis- 
honor.” ‘“‘Asthon Sosi”’ is entitled 
to think well of what she and her 
family accomplished. R. L. D. 


as They tc 








4 Ned 
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in 1870. 
ter on the hurricanes is brief but 


convincing, if not quite as dramatic 
as some that have been written on 


more space to the land boom, which 
is certainly more important to con- 
temporary readers than the jour- 
neyings of Cabeza de Vaca and De 
Soto. What he does say about it 
contains a number of texts of pretty 
general application: 

The 


f. of aaa 
from a lot 2 by 6 toa 
plot. 


Mr. Dau should have done more 
of this sort of thing, for he is thor- 
oughly equipped to write of real 
estate. One would gladly swap a 
century or two of the bloody bick- 
erings between the Spaniards and 
the French and the Spaniards and 
the English to have the irony of the 


the North in search of sucker gold 
in 1925. : 

Florida no doubt has her tradi- 
tions, of some of which she can be 
proud. Here first settlers needed 
intestinal fortitude as much as did 
those who crossed the Rockies in 
1849. But her real gift to mankind 
is not her history but the fact that 
her élimate is balmy ahd soothing 
(except during the hurricane sea- 
son) and that her warm sands and 
lukewarm waters lie only a short 
jump from the intemperate North. 
There is a world of psychology, a 
sweeping vision of the American 
character, in the migration -to 
Florida, seasonal and perennial; 
and this fascinating topic Mr. Dau, 
in spite of his careful and arduous 
labors, has sadly neglected. 
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THE CASE FOR STERILIZA- 
TION. By Leon F. Whitney. 309 
pp. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2.50. 
WENTY-SEVEN States, says 
the director of the American 
Eugenics Society, who writes 
this book, have already passed 
valid laws authorizing sterilization 
and several others, he believes, are 
about to be added to that number. 
He presents an authoritative table 
showing that in these States during 
19383 over 16,000 persons willingly 
submitted to the treatment. The 
table shows that in the four periods 
covered, the first, up to 1921, then 
the seven years up to 1928, from 
this to and including 1932, the one 
year of 1933, there has been an as- 
tonishingly rapid increase in the 
treatments given during the later 
periods, indicating an important 
change going on in public senti- 
ment concerning both the principles 
involved and the practical methods 
used. 

It would seem, then, that the time 
is ripe for just such a book as this 
that Mr. Whitney has written, a 
non-technical exposition, intended 
for popular reading, of just what 
sterilization is, what it aims to do 
and does accomplish, what meth- 
ods it uses, and, in short, every- 
thing about it that the general 
reader is Jikely to want to know. 
Mr. Whitney frankly makes known 
in his title how he stands on the 
question and his treatment of the 
problem is from the affirmative 
viewpoint. But he also is scrupu- 
lously fair to the opposition and in 
certain of his chapters he sid 
ers the arguments against steriliza- 
tion as they are advanced by its 
opponents and treats them on their 
merits, honestly admitting that in 





Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 





Mr. Whitney is well qualified to 
serve as spokesman for the sterili- 
zation movement, for he has long 
been actively engaged in the work 
of the American Eugenics Society 
and has made original studies in 
human genetics and in population 
problems, although he is perhaps 


hopes that it will give a new and 
strong impetus here to the cause he 
has so long championed. 

For many reasons, which he dis- 
cusses in a general way, he thinks 
the question one of the burning is- 
sues now to be considered by the 
American people and he makes a 
full and careful explanation of just 
what sterilization consists in, the 
methods that can be employed and 
the physical and social refults. 
From his own observation he has 
come to the conclusion that much 
of the opposition arises from ig- 
norance as to what it is and mis- 





some of them there is weight. 


understanding as to its purpose. 





Billy the Kid’s Gang 


FRONTIER FIGHTER. The Auto- 
biography of George W. Coe, 
who fought and rode with Billy 
the Kid, as related to Nan Hil- 
lary Harrison. Tlustrated. 220 

. Boston: Hought Mifflin 
Company. $2.75. 


f byte after more than fifty 
y 





ears, whenever and wherever 
men speak of the deadly blood 
feuds that have made ghastly the 
history of the South and the South- 
west, some one brings up the story 
of the Lincoln County War and tells 
how it trailed its bloody way 
through the latter years of the 
Eighteen Seventies in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, N. M., under the leadership of 
Billy the Kid, perhaps the most in- 
famous of all the bad men of the 
border from end to end of the fron- 
tier. 

The story still holds, and is likely 
to hold for a long time, its uncanny 
fascination of death-dealing guns 
and corpses where men had been, 
and so any trustworthy tale that 
views it from a new approach will 
always be welcome. Mr. Coe’s story 
does give it an entirely new and 
rather startling appearance and 
therefore makes a real addition to 
Southwestern history, whatever one 
may think of the ethical questions 
involved. For he tells it from the 
viewpoint of Billy the Kid’s own 
gang, of which he was a member. 

Mr. Coe went to New Mexico, a 
lad in his latter ‘teens, in the Sum- 
mer of 1874, intending, with several 
relatives whom he accompanied, to 
settle in the new country and en- 
gage in farming, cattle raising and 
marketing, and whatever came up 
that promised a good return. He 
seems to have been a young man of 
peaceable, pleasant disposition and 
of upright, decent impulses and de- 
sires, and how he came to be lined 
up with the killer-gang of Billy the 
Kid will puzzle the psychologist 
who reads his life story. But over 
and over again he testifies to his 
friendship and affection for their 
leader and to his belief in Billy’s 
innate good qualities and possibili- 
ties. 

His book, indeed, might almost be 
called an attempt to rehabilitate the 
character of the man, still hardly 
more than a lad, who at 21 died a 
gunman’s death, after having him- 
self slain twenty-one other men— 





probably a sanguinary record not 
equaled by any other lawless 
fighter of either the frontier or the 
modern city underworld. One can 
accept some of the qualities Mr. 
Coe attributes to the Kid, for the 
lad seems to have possessed a con- 
siderable degree of personal mag- 
netism and to have made friends 
easily; but he also seems to have 
been singularly and abhorrently 
cold-blooded in his desire to kill. 

As Mr. Coe recounts the begin- 
nings of the Lincoln County War, 
it had its origin in the rivalry be- 
tween two commercial groups in a 
frontier town, both engaged in mer- 
chandising and other interests. The 
group that had been longest on the 
scene resented bitterly the success 
of the other; each drew partisans 
and followers to its side. There 
were mutual taunts and jeers, bad 
blood grew worse, and the climax 
came with the killing by followers 
of the older faction of the man who 
was commercially most important 
in the affairs of the group who had 
been later comers. 

It happened that this man had 
liked Billy the Kid, had believed 
in his good possibilities and had 
tried to draw him into normal, up- 
right ways of life, and when the lad 
heard of his murder he swore that 
he would have revenge. From that 
time on each faction was out for 
reprisal and blood revenge in ever 
increasing amount. Mr. Coe tells 
fully and simply the story of how 
they rode and fought, of all their 
minor and major engagements, 
when gang fought gang with grim 
determination. 

He does not seem to perceive, 
even yet, the folly and criminality 
of which both sides were guilty. 
Rather, he appears to believe that 
right and justice were being sub- 
served by the Kid’s gang, to which 
he belonged. And at the end he 
declares his thankfulness. that, al- 
though he wounded one or two and 
received two wounds in return, he 
has never taken a human life. 

In several chapters at the begin- 
ning Mr. Coe describes the happy 
and hopeful conditions under which 
he and his friends lived in New 
Mexico before the beginning of the 
‘‘war,” and in the last chapters he 
outlines his peaceful and prosp 


But no one who reads his book can 
afterward oppose it for either of 
these reasons. He adduces much 





and not without a certain eloquence 
arising from his own keen feeling 
on the matter. His book is likely 
to take its place as perhaps the 
best presentation of the subject for 
general reading that has yet been 
made. 


In Praise of Age 


THE YOUTH OF OLD AGE. By 
Joh Brigh 208 pp. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. 
$2.50. 

OME, all ye elders who feel the 
weight of years, who look back 
with longing for younger days, 

whose eyes can’ no longer see a 
roseate hue in the passing scene or 
in the years yet to come! Come, 
read this book and learn with what 
freshness and zest it is possible to 
look at life from the vantage point 
of ninety years! Johnson Brigham 
was born in 1846, and he still is, as 
he has been for thirty-five years, 
State Librarian of Iowa. And one 
guesses, from his book, that his 
position is no sinecure, but one in 
which he makes good with sugges- 
tion and service and competent 
management. 

He has prepared this book as a 

protest against those who, he 

thinks, misrepresent old age and 
deprive it of its rights by speaking 
of it with pity, distaste, compas- 
sion, as a period from which has 
gone all hope, joy, usefulness. He 
has collected a really marvelous 
treasure of quotations on the sub- 
ject of old age, all of them taking 
his own viewpoint as to the pleas- 
ures, the services, the possibilities, 
the happiness possible to that time. 

He has arranged all these quota- 

tions in the alphabetical order of 

the names of their authors, of 

whom there are almost 300. 
Thus, he skips along easily and 

pleasantly, if sometimes a bit sur- 

prisingly, from century to century 
and back again, from one literature 
to another, from Plato to John 

Burroughs, from Li Po to. Lisette 

Woodworth Reese, from Amiel to 

J. B. 8. Haldane, constantly com- 

menting, comparing, making of it 

all not exactly an anthology but 
rather a lively narrative of an ex- 
cursion into literature. In the open- 
ing chapter he writes felicitously of 
what he means by ‘“‘The Youth of 
Old Age’”’ and of what the phrase 
should mean to the elderly. 
Magic in Tibet 

THE INVISIBLE INFLUENCE. A 
Story of the Mystic Orient With 
Great Truths Which Can Never 
Die. By Alexander Cannon. In- 
troduction by Edwin C. Hill. 168 


pp. New York: B. P. Dutton 4 
Co., Inc. $1.50. 


book comes to the United 

| States from Engiand, where it 
has caused some controversy. 
Its author is a doctor of medicine 
and a psychiatrist who has written 
several previous works dealing with 
hy sis, neurology and psychiatry 








life after the end of its grisly course. 





and he is a Fellow’of the Royal 








Mind, a Great Master of Destiny, 
of which man’s mind is a mere 
fragment; concerning clairvoyance, 
telepathy, the healing or destroying 
of life at a distance, the actual exis- 
tence and use of black magic, and 





Grand Lama bring a dead man to 
life 


Women and Work 
WOMEN WHO WORE. By Grace 
Hutchins. TMlustrated. 285 pp. 
New York: International Pub- 
AIRLY comprehensive in its 
survey of the laboring women 
of the United States and evi- 
dently the result of extensive re- 
search, Miss Hutchins’s book is 
also, quite frankly, an endeavor to 
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employment who combined would 
amount to a number much greater 


( Continued on Page 13 ) 





The Classical Poetic Way 


DAEMON IN THE ROCK. By Ed- 
win Richardson Frost. 61 


A PP. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50. 


this first book of poems by a 


We admit that his references to 
‘“‘pigmied Hectors’’ and ‘giant 
Troys,’’ to 
Sappho, Thais, and slender vierge 
Prozene, 

to “unmasked Phryne’s teara’’ and 
“ever leal Elaine’’ become enor 
mously telling in an intellectual 
way, beside: drawing the imagina- 
tion outward and onward. 

But Mr. Frost—and we are not 
forgetting that he is a young man 


pane; 
Nothing was there that man 
abhors, 


Free to roam as wind through 
cane. * * * 





In rhythmic soansion, cycling 
re 
Unalothed their songs. Youth’s 


Mortopolis’s towers of ephemeral 
stone, . 
Lancelot distorted now. welkins 
there; 


Young Elaines of vinegared bone, 
Unswooning in their amorous 


lair 

Make of valor a fragile throne 

‘And drown the mighty in wavy 
hair, * * * 


The fact that John Crowe Ran- 
som, writing a foreword to the 
poems, prints in the third line of 
this last-quoted stanza ‘‘Elaine’s,”’ 
that is, the possessive singular in- 
stead of the plural nominative, 
thereby giving an entirely different 
meaning to the passage, shows 
how Mr. Frost can completely ob- 
fuscate his best friends! 
We fear it must be admitted that 
many of the poems are too intellec- 
tualized, too bookish, too frequently 
laced with obscure or obsolete 
words. But such a poem as “Lysis 
for Elaine’ is startling—very star- 
tling. So are a dozen others. ‘Orion 
Unbound,”’ with the opening lines, 
for example: 
Wind-leaning seaward to the West 
Ploitus invoked his tall-sailed 


bark 
About, restoring the eagle to its 
nest 


For, with their pre-Raphaelite ap- 
proach and handling of the antique, 
with their suggestion, now of the 
classics,;now of Malory and of the 
troubadours of Provence, yet with 
an interpretation of today (perhaps, 


-| indeed, a somewhat young today), 


these poems are very different 
from anything which has recently 
made its appearance on the literary 
scene. Are they the precocious 
work of a precocious college grad- 
uate—we recall an undergraduate 
who wrote twenty amazing sonnets 
and was never heard of again 
poetically; or are they the herald- 
ing gleams of a future of 
mark? Only time, and Mr. Frost's 
subsequent k, can give the 
answer. , 
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The Golden Age of Virginia City 


THE WONDERLODE OF SILVER 
AND GOLD. By Miriam Michel- 
son. ‘ed. 347 pp. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $2.50. 

By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


I: those weary, drab days that 
fell with deadly monotony on 
Virginia City after the Com- 

stock Lode petered out it hap- 
pened on a Sunday afternoon of 
even more than usual quiet that the 
abbreviated staff of The Virginia 
City Enterprise sat in their office 
yawning and deploring the lack of 
news, when suddenly from the 
silent street came a clanging and 
banging and shouting. They rushed 


‘to the window in sudden hope, and 


outside saw the Mayor of the city, a 
long string of cowbells tied around 
his waist and hanging to the 
ground, leaping and jumping, 
shouting with all his lung power 
and faising a fearful din with his 
clamorous bells. 

“What's up?’ they called. He 
paused long enough to yell back: 
“This town is so damn quiet I 
thought I’d see if I couldn't make 
some excitement and wake things 
up,”’. and pranced down the street 
with an uproar that raised the 
echoes. The Mayor’s willingness to 
do his duty as he saw it offers a 
measure of the depths of deadness 
into which had fallen what had 
been a marvelously vivid and vital 
city, a city that for twoscore years 
had lived at such a fast and furious 
pace that its story is still and will 


Miriam Michelson tells that story 
with a freshness of color and feel- 
ing that makes her book fascinat- 
ing, notwithStanding the many 





times it has been toj@,already. It 
is safe to say that there will al- 
ways be room for another story of 
the Comstock Lode and Virginia 
City, as long as it is told as well as 
she tells it here. For she catches 
the tempo and the spirit of the 
time, the vividness of the days, the 
zest with which life was lived. She 
herself as a tiny child knew Vir- 
ginia City just after its time of 
glory and grew up there while it 
was sinking even deeper into de- 
spondent uselessness. 

And so she tells her story as an 
old Comstocker, making her ‘‘we’’ 
inclusive of all those who knew and 
loved the life of which she writes. 
She interprets its varied phases 
with insight and understanding and 
also with a mocking humor that 
looks back and gibes, even when it 
is in its moments of tenderest sym- 
pathy. One likes her sense of jus- 
tice, which imparts a crisp level- 
headedness to her appraisements of 
people and events and a savor to 
her narrative that keeps its senti- 
ment wholesome and breezy. Here 
is her appreciation of her people, a 
sort of introductory . description, 
early in the volume: 

It is a bitter, cruel land [writes 

Michelson]. Poised threat- 

eningly upon its mountain throne, 
bitterly it fought to keep its treas- 
ure. And its cruelties to the pros- 
pectors before they stumbled 
upon and stormed it, are 
phetic of what their children 

to endure. Yet we love it. * * * 
And this 


not one of which he who lived in 
Virginia City need be ignorant. 
Yet we cherish the city’s mem- 
ory. For in it we lived at a Hap- 
pening Time, one of the epochs of 





Miscellaneous 


(Continued from Page 12) 





they were representative of all wo- 
men who work in the United States. 

If one reads the book with this 
fact in mind and makes the neces- 
sary discount for its author’s pre- 
possession in favor of communism 
and her desire to win converts to 
that economic faith, one can get 
from it true and fresh exposition 
of the appalling lot of women work- 
ers in many industries. There is 
not much, it is true, that has not 
been made known before and is 
not already familiar to those who 
are informed on the labor situation 
in this country. But as long as 
such conditions exist in any indus- 
try or in any locality they cannot 
be called too often to the attention 
of the public. 

The same unfairness character- 
izes~Miss Hutchins’s chapter on 
women on the farms as is shown 
in the sections on the industrial 
status of women. She quotes from 
letters from farm women and de- 
scribes conditions indicative of the 
most poverty stricken and ignorant 
of rural dwellers and apparently 
herself believes that all these things 
are true of all classes of farmers 
all over the country. And also, like 
all who. are sure that their partic- 
ularism would at once bring about 
the New Jerusalem, she shows no 
understanding of the everlasting 
truth that the incompetency and 
low mental equipment of immense 
numbers of human beings are as 
much to blame for their sad plight 
as are economic conditions. 

One of the chapters deals with 
the women workers in the U.S.S.R. 
and -faints a roseate picture of 
perfection in working and living 
conditions and in possibilities be- 
fore them. The author does not see 
anything to be gained by the work- 
ing classes by the operation of the 
NRA or any other of the activities 
and accomplishments of the New 
Deal. She is frankly contemptuous 
of it all and believes it to be mere- 
ly another effort to keep capitalism 
and the profit motive in the eco- 
nomic saddle. A section ‘on the 
part women have taken in the 
strikes of consequence in American 





Brief Reviews 


labor history brings together much 
interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. The book is fully documented 
and has been prepared under the 
supervision of the Labor Research 
Association. ° 


Supersalesmanship 
I AM A SALESMAN. By Jack 
Klein. 271 pp. New York: 
Harper 4 Brothers. $2.50. 
ACK KLEIN is already well 
known to those seeking the 
surest ways to commercial suc- 
cess via the advice of books, be- 
cause of his two previous volumes. 
In this new book he sets forth, 
with all the skill of the trained 
and efficient salesman, a thousand 
and one principles, suggestions, 
rules, ideas that he feels sure will 
be of great. importance to any one 
wishing to make of himself a super- 
success in salesmanship. It is not 
in the least autobiographical. The 
title has not that kind of signifi- 
cance, but merely embodies or 
symbolizes the spirit which, the au- 
thor thinks, should animate the 
salesman. He should be able to 
think and to say “I am a sales- 
man!’ with pride and joy and the 
conviction that he is a member of 
“the greatest profession in the 
world.”” And throughout the book 
Mr. Klein seeks to stimulate in the 
reader who wants to be a salesman 
that kind of conviction and spirit 
about salesmanship. 
The chapters are filled with 
snappy, concise paragraphs, usually 
no more than two or three lines 


of wisdom, advice, suggestion on 
the subject to which the chapter is 
devoted. The book covers alto- 
gether a great variety/of phases 
of its theme of salesmanship, such 
as treatment. of prospects, the 
camouflage they set up and how to 
Pierce, it, the management of in- 
come, the value of imagination and 
of the ability to dramatize, the 
building of sales talk, the art of 
closing orders and many others. 
The author imbues‘ everything he 
says with vigor and puts into it a 
pungent, dynamic quality, so that 
his advice to salesmen has a notice- 
able carrying power. 





the world’s life. And though ours 
cruel 


be a ca: ’ 
superbly * * * yet where 
is there, when was there, another 
like her? When will there ever be 


? 
“et two Comstockers be 
ered r. They'll be old, 
poor, ed, bitter, t 


ef 


covery, development, 
richness, marvelous production and 
final decline and failure of the 


of the important personages, espe- 
cially of those whom she calls ‘‘the 
Plunder Barons,’’ who won mirac- 
ulous wealth from the mines; 
glimpses of those of smaller conse- 
quence. who made up the less spec- 
tacular part of the population; the 
events of consequence in the his- 
tory of the region. 

Her narrative is rich with all 
manner of facts necessary to full 
knowledge of the history of the 
Comstock Lode, but while it is accu- 
rate it is also invested with the color 
and vitality of the romance that is 
one of the great romances of the 
world. The style is swift, and its 
rapidly changing pictures realize 
for the reader the eager, joyous life 
that was lived constantly at high 
pressure and by its urgency created 
the almost incredible developments. 

A little touch of nostalgia, a faint 
whiff of wistfulness, hangs over 
her pages, for is she not voicing the 


emotions of all the old Comstock- | 


ers, who can never forget the town 
that, as one of them sang of it, 
“‘Enshrines the ashes of my youth"? 
Although the final pages tell of dis- 
aster and ruin, there is no sense of 
anticlimax in the narrative. For 
then the author intensifies its emo- 
tional appeal and makes vivid the 
tragic and dramatic decline of the 
Lode, telling of the rising of the 
waters that engulfed the mines, ‘‘a 
subterranean, boiling océan,’”’ of 
this ‘‘Niobe of deserted cities, lying 
as the dead lie * * * in her great 
empty lap the shell of the mine 
that was once her masterpiece,”’ 
and showing in imagination the 
dead city coming to life again at 
night. Thus she gives to her last 
pages of failure, frustration and 
death a haunting impressiveness. 


a famous one at that, has just fin- 
ished reading page-proofs of ‘‘Shad- 
ows of the Sun,”’ the popular Span- 
ish classic of bull-fighting which he 
translated from the Spanish of 
that he would rather face ten bulls 
with one hand tied behind him than 
go through another proof-reading 
experience. ‘‘Shadows of the Sun”’ 
will be published in July by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 











“A SPACIOUS NOVEL“ 


18 full and rich, well seasoned 





The new novel by LOUIS GOLDIN G 
author of MAGNOLIA STREET 


FARRAR & RINEHART, 232 Madison Ave.. N.Y. 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 
BOOKS 


—_—X——XsXX—“_ 
A BACKWARD GLANCE 


By Edith Wharton. The distin- 
guished novelist writes her reminis- 
cences of a rich past. “Few — 
biographies carry us through such 

diverse scenes, few reveal the sensi- 
tive spirit of their writer so simply 
yet so eloquently.”-—Boston Trans- 
cript. A national best-seller. $3.00 


————————————— 
ROMANTIC COPPER 
its Lure and Lore 
By Ira B. Joralemon. The absorb- 
ing story of the copper industry from 
oric times to the Present day. 
“A book not only rich in ange 


humorous the 
subject.”—New York Times. $3.00 


——————————————EE 
ALCOHOL Its Effects on Man 


By Haven Emerson, M. D. One of 
America’s greatest authorities on 
public health problems gives the un- 
prejudiced facts on the effects of 
alcohol on the heart, stomach, brain, 


nerves, reproduction, etc. “‘A wealth 
of practical information.” -—- New 
York Sun. $1.00 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
NEW PATTERNS IN 
SEX TEACHING 


By Frances Bruce Strain. A thor- 
oughly modern view of the normal 
sex interests of children. Written by 
an authority, it panna a definite tech- 
nique for guidance. Of unique value 
are the answers to over 100 questions 
about sex most frequently asked by 
. children. $2. 
—————— 
NATURE, M. D. 


Forces of pase hemmed Water, 
Licht, t Electricity and 


By Richard Kovacs, ~—ee D. A book 
which shows the individual just what 
physical therapy may do for him 
under proper guidance. “‘Dr. Kovacsis 
master of a style both clear and con- 
cise and the layman will have no 
difficulty in understanding his book.” 
—N. Y. Times. Appleton Popular 
Health Series. $2.00 


—_—_— 
HOW tHe MIND WORKS 


By Cyril Burt, Ernest Jones, 
Emanuel Miller and William 
Moodie. The man in the street 
hears about psychology at every turn. 
Is it quackery? Is it a fad? Or is it 
just sheer common sense? This book 
answers these questions clearly and 
convincingly. The authors are promi- 
nent English psychologists. Dr. Burt is 
the author of the important study on 
“The Young Delinquent.” $2.50 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTUBY . 
COMPANY 
35 West 38nd Street, 
New York 
RENE RANE 























Books and Authors 


G. WELLS has nearly fin- 
ished writing the story of 
@ his life, and it is to be pub- 
lished in October by the 
Macmillan Company under the title 
‘‘An Experiment in Autobiography.”’ 
The book will run to about 250,000 
words and will tell the intimate 
story of the author’s childhood and 
youth, his love affairs and his lit- 
erary and public career. Many in- 
teresting letters by and to Mr. 
Wells are included. The volume 
will be illustrated with pen-and-ink 
sketches by Mr. Wells and with 
many photographs. 





This is to be a Chaucer year. In 
addition to the reissue, with addi- 
tional Rockwell Kent illustrations, 
of the edition issued a year or two 
ago by Covici, Friede, we are to 
have ‘‘Don Chaucer: An Introduc- 
tion to the Poet, His Poetry and His 
Times,"” by Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick, and the complete ‘‘Canter- 
bury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer,”’ 
translated into modern English 
verse by Frank Ernest Hill. Mr. 
Sedgwick’s book will be published 
in September by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, and Mr. Hill’s transla- 
tion will be brought out by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. simultaneously 
with an edition by the Limited Edi- 
tions Club. The date has not yet 
been determined. Mr. Hill began 
this translation in 1913, but aban- 
doned it b it ‘‘couldn’t be 
done."’ In 1930 six tales and six 





00 | lyrics of Mr. Hill's translation were 


published and were well received 
both by the critics and by the pub- 
lic. The complete translation will 
be more than five times as long as 
the 1930 volume. 


Gertrude Atherton has transferred 
her allegiance to Houghton Mifflin 
Company and will appear on the 
Fall list of that firm with a book 
containing two novelettes and two 
short stories, all of the “horror” 
variety. The book is tentatively 
titled ‘“‘The Foghorn,”’ that being 
the title of one of the novelettes. 


Philip Lindsay, author of ‘‘The 
Tragic King: Richard III,”’ just 
published by Robert M. McBride & 
Co., is the son of Norman Lindsay, 
artist and novelist, and brother of 
Jack Lindsay, poet, translator and 
novelist, and Raymond Lindsay, 
painter of historical subjects. He 
was born in Sydney, New South 
Wales, about twenty-eight years 
ago. His novel of last year, ‘‘Here 
Comes the King,’’ was about Henry 
VIII. At present he is working on 
a life of Henry V. 


Earle H. Balch of Putnam’s re- 
turned recently from England 
bringing with him several books 
for Fall publication, including nov- 
els by Henrietta Leslie, Sholom 
Asch, Bernadette Murphy and a 
first novel by Caroline Seaford. 
Also a book of reminiscences by 
Harry Martinsson, the Swedish 
poet. This was published in Eng- 
land under the title of ‘‘Cape Fare- 
well’? but will probably be called 
“‘Stoker’’ in the American edition. 
The day before he sailed for Amer- 
ica Mr. Balch lunched with R. H. 
Bruce Lockhart, author of ‘‘British 
Agent,’’ and Moura, who figures 
prominently in that book. Bruce 
Lockhart has just completed the 
manuscript of ‘Retreat From 
Glory’’ and it will be published in 
the early Fall by Putnam’s. 


The title of Rian James’s forth- 
coming novel, to be published on 
Aug. 10 by Alfred H. King, has 
been changed to ‘‘The White Pa- 
rade.”” The title previously an- 
nounced, ‘‘Young Ladies in White,”’ 
was felt to be too close to the title 
of the Pulitzer Prize play ‘‘Men in 
White.” ; 


Valentine Williams sailed recently 
for England for the purpose, he 
says, of regaining his English ac- 
cent, which he claims to have lost 
during his three years’ sojourn in 
this country. Dale Warren of 
Houghton Mifflin Company says 
that the loss is not perceptible to 
an American ear. Mr. Williams 
will go from England to the Conti- 














nent to prospect for plots and will 
return to this country in October. 
His next novel, ‘“Masks.Off at Mid- 
night,” will be a murder story with 
its scene laid on Long Island. It 
will be published in the Fall by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Mrs. Robert Somers Brookings is 
collecting biographical material re- 
lating to the life and public ser- 
vices of her late husband and 
would like to hear from any of our 
readers who are in a position to 
furnish material either in the form 
of letters to or from Mr. Brookings 
or of their recollections of matters 
which brought them into personal 
contact with him. Any letters sent 
will be copied and the originals re- 
turned, and the use of letters writ- 
ten to Mr. Brookings will be sub- 
ject to any restrictions imposed by 
the sender. Any material contrib- 
uted in response to this request 
should be addressed to Mrs. Robert 
S. Brookings at the Brookings In- 
stitution, 722 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Colonel Robert .R. McCormick, 
publisher of The Chicago Tribune, 
has completed his manuscript of a 
military biography of General 
Grant, on which he has been work- 
ing for a number of years. The 
book will be published in the Fall 
by the D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 


The Oxford University Press an- 
nounces for early publication a new 
crossword puzzle book, entitled 
*‘Oxford Cross Words.’’ The author 
(or whatever one callg the person 
who puts such puzzles together) is 
Professor M. R. Ridley, who de- 
clares that his puzzles demand for 
solution ‘‘a reasonable stock of gen- 
eral knowledge and any amount of 
low cunning.”” Fair enough, but a 
person possessed of any consider- 
able amount of low cunning would 
be foolish to waste his time on 
crossword puzzles. He should go in 
for high finance. 


“Ethan Frome” was begun in 
French, as a study exercise, when 
Edith Wharton was in Paris. She 
tells the story in ‘A Backward 
Glance,’’ just published by Apple- 
ton-Century. Bourget had laughed 
at her for speaking ‘‘the purest 
Louis Quatorze,’’ so she decided to 
bring her idioms up to date—and the 
best way to do that, she found, was 
to write a story. 


Ilya Ehrenbourg, whose ‘‘Out of 
Chaos” has just been published by 
Henry Holt & Co., writes from 
Paris that, as a Jew and a citizen 
of Soviet Russia, he cannot go to 
Germany, Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Spain or Hungary, and that 
several other countries give him 
permission only to pass through. 
At one time he was expelled from 
Paris, but he has.been permitted 
to stay there since 1924. And he 
has, at various times, had his 
troubles also in Russia. He must 
feel like the man who said: ‘‘Go 
on! Throw me out! I’ve been 
thrown out of better places than 
this!’’ 


What is said to be the first book 


ever written about F. Marion Craw-. 


ford, the popular novelist of the 
Eighteen Eighties and Eighteen 
Nineties, is to be published early 
in the Fall by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The author is Mrs. Maud 
Elliott Howe, a cousin of F. Marion 
Crawford and the daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe. The title of the book 
will be ‘‘My Cousin, F. Marion 
Crawfo 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Lynn 
Carrick as their editor, with head- 
quarters at the company’s New 
York office at 185 Madison Avenue. 
Mr. Carrick, who has been connect- 
ed with G. P. Putnam’s Sons for 
the past three and a half years, has 
resigned there as editor and secre- 
tary of the company to assume his 
new position. Previous to joining 
the Putnam forces Mr. Carrick was 





associated with Henry Holt & Co., 
_and before that with the Oxford 


University Press and the Princeton 
University Press. 
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GINGER GRIFFIN 
‘By ANN BRIDGE 


Aathor of PEKING PICNIC 
$10,000 Atlantic Prize Novel of 1932 
“This witty and eminently readable story will make 


many a reader yearn to visit P, 
Book-of-the-Month Club Nein: 
“Considerably better chan ‘Peking Picnic’ . . . much 
ticher and more mature.” 
—New York Herald Tribune ‘‘Books.”’ 
“A book not to be. missed—amusing, brilliant and 
poignant.” —The Saturday Review of Literature. 
“She. tells her story with considerable authority “ss 
undeniable charm.” 
“—New York Times Book Review. 
“Extremely skillful . . . her wit is delight- 
ful and her people are intelligent.” 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


42.50 LITTLE, BROw?n & CO. Publishers 
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BY L CELINE 





















**A devastating experience for all who 
have eyes to read and hearts to under- 
stand.” — N.Y. American. ‘‘Hilari- 
ously bitter, darkly moving." — N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. “An emez 
written with gusto and human 
edge." — N.Y. World-Telegram. “The 
nd book 
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Los Angeles Times. 


mned great writer.”—Boston Transcript. 
“A masterpiece that has to 
be read.” The New Republic. 


. Second printing. $2.50 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Psdlishers 















E. M. FORSTER’S 


first book in six years 
G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Mr. Forster’s first full-length book since 4 Passage 
to India. It is a biography of the author of Letters 
Srom a Chinese Official, A Greek View of Life, and 
other books; of the philosopher, political scientist 
and critic whose thinking set him far in advance 
of his. time; the friend of many years for whom 
Mr. Forster is literary executor. Comments from 
London include: , 


‘‘Mr. Forster has created a living portrait.”’ 
—DAVID GARNETT, NEW STATESMAN 





‘ 


**To me, this is Mr. Forster’s best book. Could 


more be said of it?’’ 
—H. M. TOMLINSON 


$3.00, illustrated 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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New Mystery Stories 


By ISAAC ANDERSON 


Tue Musber Trap. By 


Jac egory. 329 pp. New 
io Scrtbner’s Sons. 


for the fun of seeing man 


hunters at work, a very dis- 
agreeable old man sets a.trap, 
baits it with a valuable em- 


Mr. Gregory’s other stories will re- 
member, is an amateur criminolo- 
gist who affects to despise such 
gross, material things as clues. 

Once the trap is set, develop 
ments are not long in coming. Al- 


Tee 
r Peete 











Behind the 


(Continued from Page 5) 








Nazis’ Rise 
To make the portrait of this 
present Vice Chancellor jocosely re- 


pulsive, General ‘‘X’’ quotes from 
@ secret document in the Wilhelm~- 


ments concealed in his walking 


years later: “Archibald was in our 


pay and had access to our various 


theatres of war.” 


always wondering about something, 
and he keeps on doing it until he 
finds out all about the matter that 


Knut Hamsun 
(Continued from Page 1 ) 
was that Ibsen had not’ been real- 
istic. Well, during the decades 
since Knut Hamsun has been suf- 


: 


ad 
re 


& 


The novel “Lightship,” by Archie 
Binns, announced for publication in 


F 
Ti 
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WHAT YOUR COPY OF “NIJINSKY™ 
BRINGS WITH IT.... 





(So) es ireccmes teat 
with the speed with which you read) in 
the glittering world of the Russian Imper- 
ial Ballet in all its glory; living intimately 
with Debussy, Ravei, Fokine, Paviova, 

Isadora Duncan and many, many others. 







The supremely tragic story of a genius, 
his evcry whim an international fad, his 
performances the bases for political inci- 
dents, who passed through his stormy, 
tremendous triumphs into the dark realms 
of madness. 


The story of one of the strangest of ali . 
love triangles, the frank recounting of 
Romola Nijinsky's struggle with the Sven- 
galian, suave Diaghileff for the love of 
Vaslav Nijinsky— and of her eventual 


triumph in marriage. 


(Bes snsa iti dlisted 
.. > dances which Nijinsky created out of the 
electrical depths of his imagination, told by 

: his wife with all herlove and understanding. 


‘ 











By his wife, ROMOLA NIJINSKY 


Price $3.75 7 
GIMON AND SCHUSTER © PUBLIGHERS © NEW YORK 
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By Knut Hamsun 


NOBEL PRIZE Winner, Author of “Growth of the Soil,” “Vagabonds” 


THE ROAD 
LEADS ON 





A new novel of 
Segelfoss.. . . the 
conflict between 
progress and 
tradition 






>, 
» = 


00 At All Bookstores 





536 Pages COWARD-McCANN, INC 
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Best 


Reviews 
ANY BOOK HAS 


HAD THIS YEAR “=: 


NEW YORK— 
“The American equi- 
valentofThomasMann’s 
*Buddenbrooks’ and 
| amvolatyg A 8 pea 
a ie with gusto 
and humour.” 
— Laurence Stallings 
N. Y. Sun 
“Has the readability, 
the story content, of 
ANTHONY ADVERSE” 
—Lewis Gannett 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


“Last week T. S. 
Stribling hung his hat 
in the U.S. Hall of Fame 

. he has made his way 
to the forefront of U.S. 
writers.” —Time 


“A novel every Ameri- 
can oo to —. 
stand his country ought 
to read, and should be 
proud of. " 


— Dorothy Canfield 


PHILADELPHIA— 
“I know of no other 
writer who has caught so 
much, of the American 
sceneand presented it so 
effectively as Stribling.” 
— Hal Borland 

Phil. Public Ledger 


“Here is a novel full 
of strength and beauty 
so real that every South- 
ern reader will be stirred 
by its poignant and ter- 
rific truths.” 

—Frank Daniel 
Atlanta Journal 


NEW ENGLAND— 

“One of the great pic- 
tures of America which 
coming generations are 
bound to study and to 
cherish.” —John Clair 

Minot, Boston Herald 


UNFINISHED 


CATHEDRAL 


by T. S. 
STRIBLING 


author of THE STORE (Pulitzer 
Prize 1932) and THE FORGE, 
$2.50 each. Doubleday, Doran 


LITERARY GUILD 
JUNE SELECTION 








Books for the Summer 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 


jographical book by a 
young German girl who was exiled. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS. Grand 
Duchess of Russia. rhe Vining ‘Press, 
A Romanov writes about the last 


Citizen Army and a leader in the 
rising of 1916. 

OUT AND ABOUT. po Archibald Mar- 
shall. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A book about literary and oo 
nalistic a aaa of the 
forty years. 

LIFE gup PASSION OF ALEXANDER 

MAURY. Charies Scribner’s Sons. 

The story of a man whose ruling 
passion was outdoor sport and 
nature. 


THE SECOND HOUSE FROM THE COR- 
1 By Max Miller. E. P. Dutton & 


Adventures in home building by 
the author of “‘I Cover the Water- 
front.” 

THE SON OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
Meade Minnigerode. Farrar & Rinehart. 
The story of the lost Dauphin. — 

THE LIVE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON: By 

Louis Trenchard Moore. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 

A critical biography gg on 
hitherto unavailable mate: 


JAMES G. BLAINE: pena aot of 
fe By David Muzzey. Dodd, 


A new volume in the Dodd, Mead 
series of political biographies. 


GENERAL GEORGE BRINTON McCLEL- 
LAN. By William Starr Myers. D. Ap- 


A definitive biography of the 
commander-in-chief of the Army of 
the Potomac during the early stages 
of the Civil War. 


Sqmencer, Epes oF antes. ne amet 
Neumann. Little, Brown & 


pany. 
The concluding volume of the 
trilogy, of which the other volumes 
were ‘Portrait of a Diplomatist” 
and “Peacemaking.” 
NOMA OF JAPAN: THE NINE MAGA- 
ZINES O OF ieee KODANSHA. By Seiji Noma. 
Vanguard Press. 


The autobiography of a successful | PO 


Japanese publisher. 
ALEXANDER THE CORRECTOR: The 
Eecentric Life of Alexander Cruden. By 
Edith Olivier. The Viking Press. 

A biography of the compiler of 
“Cruden’s Concordance 


DANTE VIVO. ae Giovanni Papini. The 
Macmilian Com; 
A samiaberienh study of the 
author of the “‘Divine egy 


WANDERER’S CIRCLE. 

Stratton Parker. Houghton Mifflin = 

An autobiography - 2 the author 
of “An American Idyll 

ANDRE GIDE. pi 

NDaE By Pterre-Quint. 

The story of Gide’ 3 life and work. 
THE LIFE OF BENEDEK. John Pres- 

land. D. Appleton-Century pany. 

A biography of the man who was 
commander-in-chief of the Austrian 
Army in the war of 1966 against 
Prussia. 

BACK TO THE HOME. By Edna Rab- 
bino. Greenberg, Publisher. 

Essays and papers of the late 
Judge "Rabbino who was respon- 
sible for the building up of our do- 
mestic relations court. 
A_COWMAN'S WIFE. Kidder 

Rak. Houghton Mifflin (a be 

a of — a woman 


mnie By Marion W. Scott. ‘2 
P. Dutton & Co. 


A new gttaen to the ‘‘Master 
Musicians”’ series 
DON CHAUCER. “Henry, Dwight Bede- 
An introduction to the poet, his 
poetry and his times. 
SUN YAT- : Life and Interpreta- 
‘Sy Loon Sharan John Day Com- 
A com: prehensive biography based 
on much new material. 


A book which carries Pope’s life 
down to the year 1727. 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON: Prophet prophet, of To- 
Bobbe Mersil } . 
A biography. 
HENRY VIII. | aieapecn. D. 
Aopiaen Sostene Coen 


A eee os the Appleton Biog- | 


raphies Se: 


- | woman in Mexico. 


most ad commanders. 
‘ Captain Thomason has selected the 


ER | EARLY AMERICAN JEWS. By Lee M. 
wage Harvard University Press. 





Liszt. Sacheverell Sitwell. Houghton 
The biography of a great musi- 

cian. : 
The ‘Tan atventank a 0 an American 


Sons. 
The memoirs of one of Napoleon's 
nturous 


most exciting passages. 








MAGPIE: 
bas ag ' = ev 
By frank ~scemggmoe ese ut a girl 
the war-time generatio 
satel co site is. As 





millan \ 

The reminiscences of a great 

musician. 

LORD READING AND HIS CASES. By 
Macmillan 


told to Oskar von Riesemans. The Mac- 
Company. 


David Alec Wilson's ‘‘Life of Car- 

lyle,”” completed by the author’s 

nephew, David Wilson MacArthur. 

A_BOOK OF GREAT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Company. 
From the Moorish invasion to the 
e | present. 
Company. 7 
The story of the forty years fol- 
lowing the death of Prince Albert. 


A study of the morals and man- 
ee 


NEW LIGET OM THE MOST ANCIENT 
By V. Gordon Childe. D. Apple- 

|e RF Company. 

The terns of early civilizations 

presen in the light of recent dis- 

coveries. 

THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN CAPI- 

TALISM. By Lewis Corey. Covici, 


A study of of American capitalism 
from the Civil War caiied to the 
pregent day. 

IN THE SHADOW OF LIBERTY. By Ed- 
ward Corsi. The Macmillan Company. 
The story of Ellis Island. 

“OF INDIA. Malted by A. i. Dodwell 
Part I, “Hindu and Buddhist 

India,” is J. Allen; Part II, 

“Mosiem In ” by Sir Wolseley 

Haig, and Part Ill, “British In- 

dia,” by H. H. Dodwell. 

IN THE. WHITE 

L. Dougias. Southwest 


episodes in the history 
Rangers. 


T7ATe Be 
Press. 


Dramatic 
of the Texas 
THE 

rer SPAR oF t AMERICAN 
ton Mifflin Company. : 
An account of a crucial.year in 
our history. 


og, ery Mi Sag ee yee 
the Jews in the making of 
nation. 


naval encounter of the World 
and a consecutive ave. Satery, of the pond 








SIGRID UNDSET 


earnestly recommended to us 
this remarkable novel by a 
fellow countryman who has 
never before been translated. 
‘The Viking Press publishes 
emotional conflict with the 
conviction that seldom has a 
finer novel or one more likely 
to arouse critical and popular 
enthusiasm been published 
under its imprint. $2.50 


S Nat 


by RONALD FANGEN 


THE VIKING PRESS - New York 



















The 
BOOK 





oe 


The season's eetiolis success 
328 pages of grand reading 


Alexander Woollcott’s 


=| WHILE ROME BURNS 


A National Best Seller 
VIKING $2.75- 








“I believe that this is a book which 
may enter richly into the experi- 
ence of our fime, in order to make 
more possible a future livable 
by human beings... A mag- 
nificent book ... a work of art.” 

—WALDO FRANK. NEW REPUBLIC 


Lewis Mumford’s 
TECHNICS and 
CIVILIZATION 


HARCOURT. BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave. N. Y. 








(Continued on Page 17) 
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Books for the Summer 


(Continued from Page 16 ) 
tivities of -the Grand Fieet, 1914 





Company. : 


An English dipiomatist and 
China during the 


THE PASSING CHAPTER. By Shane Les- 
Me. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


An Lae ime“ history of events 
and in Europe since 
the World Peas Wer, 


Illustrated with maps, genealogi- 

cal tables, &c. 

* §8T. PAUL'S SCHOOL. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. Charles 's Sons. 
A history of one of America’s 
famous schools. 

GOLDEN EARTH. By Arthur Pound. The 
Macmillan Compan: 
The story of the growth of land 

values in New York City. 


THE HEROIC YEARS: 1801-1815. By 
Fletcher Pratt. Harrison Smith & Robert 


A book which pictures the forma- 
tive period in American, history. 
THE WEST. Glenn C. 

Quiett. D. fe - Be — tury 

A book which chronicles the rise 
of the great Western cities of 
America after the Civil War. 
THE BURNING OF THE REICHSTAG. 

By Dougias Reed. Covici, Friede. 

The story of the fire and the trial 
told by the Berlin correspondent of 
the London Times. 

SEA LANES. By Martin Stevers. Min- 
ton, Balch &-Co. 

The story of water transportation. 


STORIES OF THE LATIN AMERICAN 
STATES. By Nellie van de Grift 
Sanchez. Thomas Y. Crowell. 


Picturesque episodes in the his- 
tories of the countries to the south 
of us. 
DEATH ON THE PRAIRIE: The Thirt 
¥ for the Plains. By 
I. Wellman. The Macmillan Company. 
The story of the Indian wars. 
ADAM’S DAUGHTER. By Wells Wells. 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 
A study of the status of woman 
from ancient times tothe present 
day. 


MODERN JAPAN. By Harry E. Wildes. 
The Macmillan Company. 

A social history of Japan, stress- 
ing chiefly the period from 1926 to 
1934, but giving the “roots of the 
present situation. ‘ 


TRUE SPY STORIES. George F. Zim- 
ge Burke 4 D. Appieton- 
Century Company. 
A book of true spy stories drawn 
from all fronts of the World War. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS 
I COMMIT TO THE FLAMES. By Ivor 
Brown. Harper & Brothers. 


A book which scores the asinini- 
ties of our age. 


LETTERS FROM GREENROOM GHOSTS. 
By John Mason Brown. The Viking 


An excursion into comparative 
criticism in the form of six letters 
‘‘written’’ by great figures of the 
drama’s living past to their lead- 
ing counterparts in the present. 
THE MESSAGE or Am By Paul Cohen- 

Portheim.: EF. Dutton & Co. 


An interpretation of the wisdom 


of the East. 
THE COPELAND TRANSLATIONS. By 
Townsend Copeland. Charies 


Seribner’s Sons. 
Selections drawn by 
mainly from French, 
Italian and Russian. 
ART AND PROPAGANDA. By Max East- 
man. Alfred A. Knopf. 





‘ ‘Copey”’ 
German, 


A volume of literary essays. 

FOR THE LOVE OF BOOKS. By Paul 
Jordan-Smith. Oxford University Press. 
A coliector’s guide for the im- 

pecunious. 

LITERATURE ie 


A senentiall: history of literature 
and intellectual movements in the 
last fifty years. 

MORE HARBORS OF MEMORY. 
liam McFee. Doubleday, Doran 
A book of essays. 

DISTINGUISHED WOMEN WRITERS. By 

Virginia Moore.. E. P. ton & Co. 

* Sixteen portraits 7 women gifted 

with a genius for literature. 


Fo teat 
& Co. 


Professor Pattee’s ‘“The New Amer- 
ican Literature.” 
POETRY AND DRAMA 

BASKET FOR A FAIR. By Laura Benet. 

Doubleday, Doran @ Co. 

A book of poems. 
RIDERS OF THE SKY. By Leighton 

Brewer. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A narrative poem of an aviator’s 
adventures in the great war. 
RACKS. By Ferdinand Bruckner. Alfred 


a play which h portrays what befell 
the Jews in Germany in March and 


POEMS ON THE WAR AND AFTER. By 
Vera Brittain. The Macmillan Company. 
Poems by fone, , author of “Testa- 

ee ae 


By the young scholar who 
won the Pnronge World’s Fair prize 
for his poem, ‘‘America Remem- 
bers,”’ which’ is included in this 
book. ‘ 

THE THEATRE TIME. By &t. 

John Ervine. eee Mussey. 

A dramatic critic discusses the 
theatre as he has seen it. 

THREE PLAYS. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 

The Viking Press. 

The plays are “The Dutch Mer- 
chant,”’ ‘‘The Prisoner of War’ 
and ‘1918.”’ 


sar POEMS OF JOHN GAL&- 
'ORTHY. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


a few. not previously published. 
GRANDFATHER'S FOLLIES. .. & James 
. Geller. The Macaulay 
"The stories of fifty-one historic 





Harold Nicolson. 


successes of the American theatre 
and their authors. 


oe Oy > ee By Horace 


; ee annie = ie six episodes and 
an epilogue. 
SONGS 
ons oF SUPTEMESR. Br. A. De- 
A book of poems. 
FIVE PLA $ : 
Lan By D. H. Lawrence. The 


Plays drawn largely from the 
author’s own life in the collieries 
and after. None of them have pre-+ 
pes been published. 

WITH RECKLESS PREFACE: Two 
et Howard Lawson. Farrar 


The are “Gentlewomar.” 
and “The in Heart 
THE METAPHYSICAL POETS: Donne, 

Herbert, V: Traherne. Ae, J. B. 
University Press. 

A commentary and an anthology. 

THE PASSION PLAY OF OBERAMNER- 

GAU. e Montrose J. Moses. odd, 





The translated text of the 
and details about the performance. 
THING OF SORROW. Elder Olson. 
A book of poems. 

ANTIGONE—IN AMERICAN. By Shaemus 
O’Sheel. Walter Drey. 

A practical acting version of the 
“Antigone” of Sophocles in the 
American language. 

AMARANTH. By Edwin Ari 

son. The Macmillan ¢ 

A long poem. 

THE PLEASURES OF POETRY. 
Edith Sitwell. W. W. Nortun & Co. 

A critical anthology ir three vol- 
umes, from Milton to tke Victorian 


Robin- 





vy. 


By 


THE INDIAN THEATRE. By R. x.! 
Yajnik, Ph.D. E. P. Dutton & Co. | 
An authoritative acsount of the 
rise and development ot the theatre 
in India. ; 

Macmilian 


a 
pany. 
A book of pews 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
SAILS OVER ICE. | By Captain Bob Bart- 


thé secell at anon nine voyages to the 
Arctic in the schconer Morrisey. 

“Semays. GP. Poems too et 
The story of a high-speed trip 
‘around the globs. } 
STARS FELL ALABAMA. | 
Carmer. her StS 
The author writes of Alabama as 
though it wer: a foreign country. 
BUDDHIST AND. GLACIERS OF WEST- 
| ly By Giotto Dainelli. E. P. 


ine ee Se cepetiiion jate 
the Karakorum region of Western 


THRESHOLD aap HEARTH. 
Zaturenska. 








record of many Summers spent in 
Normandy. 


SACRED SITES AND WAYS. By Gustaf 
Dalman. The Macmillan Company. 






The most engaging novel 






x! treatise be the and 

places ie. e = 

on DAVIS AT LARGE. By Robert H. John Erskine has ever written 
Davis Appleton-Century Company. 






~ elles ‘ interest stories gleaned 
by an inveterate traveler. 


SINFUL CITIES OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. By Hendrik de Leeuw. Juliap 


Continuing the —a* revela- 
tions of the traffic in souls. 
ENGATO: THE LION CUB. By J. H. Dri- 
berg. &. P. Dutton & Co. 
A true animal story out of Africa. 
ONE'S COMPANY. | By By Peter Fleming. 
The record of several months 
it in Central China and Man- 
uria by the author of ‘Brazilian 
venture.”’ 

















































































John Erskine’s 


BACHELOR=OF ARTS 


It has a tenderness toward the pains of youth, an 
arhused tolerance of its recklessness, a rich understand- 
ing of its helplessness, and a sadness over its passing 
that is precisely what most novels about undergraduate 
life lack.—Fanny Butcher, Chicago Tribune. $2.59 





The record of a trip across 
aye 

AGAIN. By Walter Harris. E. P. 
ew x: 
Fede ig Sag. wa galipgurmac 
trip through the Orie 


By ALICE 
TISDALE 
HOBART 


8th LARGE 
‘PRINTING 


[Stan sa ee 
An account of recent explora- 
tions, illustrated by the author. 
THE SECRET KINGDOM. By Ben James. 
— & Hitchcock. 
The story of a journey into the 
heart of Afghanistan. 
PIRATE JUNK. By Clifford Johnson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The four months’ diary of a Brit- 
ish naval officer who was captured 
Chinese pirates. 
TURKESTAN REUNION. By Eleanor Hol- 
“gate Lattimore. John Day Company. 
The story of — trek by Mrs. Latti- 


Author of THE RAVEN 
Pulitzer Prize Biography 


Marquis James’ 


THEY HAD THEIR HOUR 


There is magic in Mr. James's pen. He has proved it 
twice before, but never more compellingly than in this 
‘volume of episodes in American history.—WN. Y. —_— % 

75 





of Beale Street, 


By Lyman Beecher Stowe 


Dorrance & 
BF OV mess aa SAINTS, SINNERS and BEECHERS 
“Simm. fae D. Beaks. | Astively a book of American history and biography as has appeared in 


A book about China, Japan, 
Korea and the Philippines. Tilus- 
trated by the author. 


many a moon. . . Like the Beechers themselves, always exciting.— 
Lewis Gannett. N. Y. Herald Tribune.. . Illustrated. $3.75 





A book of travel et lengeenionn, York BOBBS-MERRILL 104i ‘i 





( Continued on on Page 18) 





The 










THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION 
THE NATIVE’S RETURN 

By Louis Adamic . 
“One of those rare originals which turn up once in every 



















MY NORMANT Y. Mary Cable Dennis. | 
aD. Oss ss ee wer 





April, 1933. 





Not so m:ich a travel book as a! 






blue moon.”—John Chamberlain 42 illus. $2.75 
arper & Brothers 
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By GOSTA LARSSON 


DUA DAILY BREAD 


= writer with ere © to 
y.” —LOUIS KRONENSERGER 
in the N. Y. Times 


OUR DALY BREA 


@ “A distingxished first novel.” 
— LEWIS GANNETT 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


OUR DANY BREAD 


@ “Ir reads like the work of a 
master.” —W. ORTON TEWSON 


DUR DAIL BREAD 


@ “A record of experience deeply 
felt... or, imagination, 
ne een a =~ 
will.” 

in “Books” (Sunday eer Anweer 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


@ “Resembles Knut Hamsun. 
A major, dominant story.” 
— WILLIAM SOSKIN in the N.Y. American 


DUR DAILY BREAD 


@ “Not unworthy of Hamsun.” 
—The New Yorker 


DUR DAILY BREAD 


@ “A great deal — quiet y- sina 


in Bele Baeee hn 


DUR DAILY BREAD 


@ “The prose is such asonly a poet 


could write.” —NABOTH HEDIN 
in the Americon Swedish Monthly 


DUR DAILY BREAD 


@ “Dear God, please purify my 
pea of jealousy for Gosta Lars- 


—MAX MILLER, 
* uthor of 1! Cover the Woterfront 


By GOSTA LARSSON 


$2.50 © At Bookstore VANGUARD 
100 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. C. 








BEST-SELLER EVERYWHERE 








OUT OF PRINT 
& FINELY BOUND ENGLISH BOOKS 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 

Send All Your Enquiries to 


MARKS & CO. 
84 CHARING CBOSS ROAD, LONDON 
Catalogues Free ENGLAND Use 5c Stamp 
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WHITE INDIANS OF D. oF DARIEN. By Rich- 
ard O. Marsh. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The story of : scientific expedi- 
tion into the mysterious interior of 
Darien. 


CAMEL BELLS bg meoeman. By Janet 
Miller. Houghton Mi: Company. 


A new ook of travel by the au 
thor of ‘‘Jungle Preferred. 
THE NORTH. By Jeannette Mirexy. The 
Viking Press. 


The story of Arctic exploration 
from the earliest times to the 
present. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By 
Frances Pitt. The Macmillan Company. 


Illustrated from photographs by 
the author. 

ENGLISH JOURNEY. By J. B. Priestley. 

Harper & Brothers. 

An account of what the author 
saw and heard and felt during a 
journey from one end of England 
to the other. 

ELAIS’S FRANCE. 
1 JOR aS Rae wi Mots 


The story of a jaunt tHrough 


France. 
THINGS SEEN IN THE CHATEAUX 
COUNTRY. By Captain Leslie Richard- 


son. E. P. “pintos & Co. 
A volume of the ‘Things Seen”’ 
Series devoted to the valley of the 
Loire. 
ESKIMO YEAR. By George Miksch Sutton. 
The Macmillan Company. 
A naturalist’s adventures in the 
Far North. 


NEW YORK WALK BOOK. By Raymond 
H. Torrey. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Highways and little-known by- 
ways around New York City. 


SCIENCE 
YOUR CHILD IS NORMAL. By Dr. Grace 
Adams. Covici-Friede. 


A book on the psychology of 
young childhood. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE RE. 
SEARCH INSTITUTE Lite 
Movements in Plants, Vol. VIII rf Sir 
Jagadus 


A book which records the results 
of extended research. 

THE NEW RLD on SCIENCE. B 
Frederick Coline J. B. Lippincott a 
pany. 

Simple explanations of some of 
the miracles of modern science. 
THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE. Edited by 

Watson Davis, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

A record of scientific progress. 

I 

OE Aly ade aw arate. "Th 
Macaulay Company. 

An illustrated guide to radio, 
either as a business or as a source 
of entertainment. 

THE THE SEA SERPENT. By 
R. £ Maid. G. F. . Putnam’s Son. 
Illustrated. 

THE WORLD IN MODERN SCIENCE. By 
Leopold Infeld. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

A simple cnpeastialh of modern 
science. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL HYGIENE. 
By E. A. Kirkpatrick. Appleton-Century 
Company. 


A study of the maintaining, or 
rebuilding of a healthy personality. 
FOG. By Alexander McAdie. The MacmiJan 

Company. 


A scientific study of fog and the 
methods of dissipating it. 

CHECK- BIRDS F THF 
WORLD. Vol +i By James pn Peters 
Harvard University 
A reference work on a 

MEDICINE MARCHES Edward 
Podolsky, M. D. Harper Oi 
A study of the marvels of modern 
medicine. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SEX EDUCA- 
TION. By fred V. Richmond. Farrar 
& Rinehart. 

A clear presentation of the most 
up-to-the-minute knowledge rele- 
vant to the subject. 

FISHES AND THEIR WAY OF LIFE. By 
Louis Roule. W. W. & Co. 

A book about the. poe tribe. 

THE LURE OF THE MICROSCOPE. By 
Raymond 


F. Yates. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 


A manual for the beginner in 
microscopy. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, 
SOCIOLOGY 
AeA A trial Philos ay of National 

Interest. By Charles A. The Mac- 

millan Company. 

A book which criticizes current 
formulas, challenges current as- 
sumptions and offers a plan of 
escape from the crisis. 

g Henry Noel 
PROPERTY OR PEACE. By ry 

A discussion of the present crisis 

from a liberal-Socialist standpoint. 
‘ON. E. 
A PREFACE ETO ACTI By George 





ave IN Woetp sce ECONOMICS. By G. 
H. Cole. Macmillan Company. 
‘A group tae essays. 
CONSULTATION IN WORLD AFFAIRS. 
By Russell M. Cooper. The Macmillan 


ry. 
A study of the doctrine and prac- 
tice of international consultation in 





world political affairs. « 


Books for the Summer 


A survey of the Jewish problem 
in Russia. IMustrated. 

THE MEANING OF MARX. By Sherwood 
Eddy. Farrar & Rinehart. 

An exegesis of a work in which 
many meanings have been found. 


FAMILY LIFE. By Meron Hatnwes 
University of Chicago Press. 


A study of the rural 
— in the State of ashing- 
HITLER EUROPE. By Ernst 


Henri Simon & Schuster 
An indictment of Nazism and its 


THE NEW GERMANY. A Symposium. 
Macmillan Company. ™ 


The contributors to the volume 
are Adolph Hitler, Franz von 
Papen, Konstantin von Neurath, 
Joseph Paul Goebbels, Hans Luther 
and other German leaders. 
CURRENT ECON 

by J.B. Hubbard. Henry Honk & Oo 

Among the authors represented in 
this collection of articles are F. W. 
Taussig, John Dickinson, George 
F. Warren, Sumner H. Schlichter, 
Alvin Johnson, R. G. 
nard Flexner, A. A. Berle, Eustice 
pap ce and Ray B. Westerfield. 

TREATISE ON THE PERMANENT 

A coURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUS- 

TICE. By By Maniey O. Hudson. The Mac- 

A pr cn in study. 

AN A 
" ATLAS OF CURRENT AFFAIRS. By 


A book of maps with explanations 
of their bearing upon puree politi- 
cal and social problems. 

SHADOW OF THE PLANTATION. By 
Charles 8. Johnson. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

A study of the Southern rural 
Negro, his broken cultural oradgge a 
family and group organization, and 
economic life. 


James Weldon Johnson. The 
A Negro leader Prvcadtcnse seu. 


.| NEGRO AMERICANS, Wee Now? Am 


Co. | lems of social adjustment. 


WITHOUT GLOVES. Pd Frank R. Kent. 
William Morrow 
The story of ‘the "Federal experi- 
ments during the last administra- 
tion, their operations and their 


operators. 
THE PLANNED ECONOMY IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA. By Edward Lamb. Dorrance & 


A book about Russia, based on 
first-hand observation. 
DEMOCRACY AND MILITARY FOWER. 
By Silas Bent McKinley. Vanguard Press. 

A book which presents a new 
theory of history and an explana- 
tion of the rise of fascism. 


BEF SAD SE TA MeS OF AMERICA. 
By Thomas Minehan. Farrar & 


9, CRaudins, 










WILL tell you of my 
grandmother, Livia, wife of 
the Emperor Augustus, ‘one 
of the great poisoners of the 
ages’... compared to her the 
Borgias were amateurs— 
friends, enemies, relatives, 
her own children were indis- 


«i merican. “Livia emerges from the 
book as one of the great poisoners of 
the ages.”—Herschel Brickell, N. Y¥. 
Post. “One of the really remarkable 
books of our day, a work of learning 
and imagination, fortunately conctived 
and brilliantly executed. Claudius 
emerges a human and likeable figure, 


criminately swept aside when humorously deprecating his own 
they got in the way of her will faults, slvly making the best of his 
to power.” foibles, but-essentially as truthful 


Pepys, and as engaging. And he 
lives through and records the 
most lurid pages in Roman his- 
tory ... a very human and 
decent person in the midst of the 
worst orgy of cruelty and inde- 
cency that this modern world has 
known.” —Peter Munro Jack, 


I, CLAUDIUS overwhelmed 
the reviewers—and no won- 
der! “Extraordinary ... drips 
juicily with murder, incest, 
blasphemy, lofty philosophy, 
political conspiracy and cruel- 
ty."—WWilliam Soskin, N. Y. 





OF CLAUDIUS CAESAR, BORN 
B.C. 10, MURDERED AND DEIFIED A.D. 54. 


by ROBERT GRAVES 


494 PAGES, $3.00, HARRISON SMITH AND ROBERT HAAS, INC. 











The author, a young Professor ot 
Sociology at the University of 
Minnesota, spent three years living 
with these homeless boys and girls 
in boxcars and hobo jungles. 

THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC GAME. 
By Drew Pearson. Harper & Brothers. 
Inside stories of American foreign 

relations. 

CHANGING CAREERS FOR LOUTH. By 
Walter B. Pitkin. Simon & Sch 
A book on the job amma for 

men and women between the ages 

of 17 and 32. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN UNEMPLOYMENT 

LIEF PROGRAM. By C. J. Ratziaff. 

University of Pennsylvania Press. 

A thorough survey of what is said 
to be the most complete and coordi- 
nated system of unemployment re- 
cmd in the world, established in 
4. 


A reeord of the situation in Ger- 
many today. 


SOVIET UNION AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. By T. A. Taracouzio. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


Published under the auspices of 
the Bureau of International Re- 
search of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. 

ESSAYS IN OUR CHANGING ORDER. By 
Thorstein Veblen. The Viking Press. 
Papers written over a period of 

thirty years and never before pub- 

lished in book form. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE COVENANT OF 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Sir 
John Fischer Williams. Oxford University 


A study of the more important 
covenant. 


aspects of the 


THE CHINESE SOVIETS. By Victor A. 
Yakhontoff. Coward-McCann. 


A study of social change in China. 
















‘WHAT KIND OF AN 


ALIBI 


IS A DOG’S HOWL? 


Murder!—and this dog 
had reason to howl. But 
you won't know why un- 
til the smash trial-scene.in which 
Perry Moson unravels some un- 
conventional human tengles. It’s 
Gardner's best since The- Cose 
of the Sulky Girll ‘ 


THE CASE OF THE 


HOWLING DOG — 


by ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, © 
ete. 





Author of “The Case of the Sulky Girl”, The Case of the Lucky Legs”, 








about himself as Montaigne or . 





TRIPLINGS Is a first novel which 
is giving infinite delight to critics, booksellers and 
readers. We are not going to tell yeu what the 
story Is about—we’re nat even going to quote from 
the reviews and letters pouring in 
from all parts of the country. It’s different, . 
refreshing and possibly too outiandish for some of 
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CHINA . By Dagny Carter. 


John Day Company. 


A history linking up modern 
methods with ancient lore. 

ARTS OF WEST AFRICA. By Sir Michael 
Sadler and others. Oxford University 


Illustrated. 


THE MEANING OF UNINTELLIGIBILITY 
IN ART. By Edward Francis Rothschild. 
University of Chicago Press. 


An attempt to heighten apprecia- 


tion of modern art by indicating} Grecian 


its correlation with modern living. 
STONES OF RIMINI. By Adrian Stokes. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A book about the art of the 
Italian Renaissance. Illustrated. 





PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
THE WAY OF CHRIST. By James Thayer 
Addison. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
A simple presentation of the 
essentials of Christianity. 


OUTLINE OF RELIGION. Ez. R. 
ere Pie 
The essentials of the Christian 


relating Christianity to the whole 

world-picture of man’s search for 

the meaning of life in religion. 

IN THE LIGHT OF 8T. AUGUSTINE. 
Sheed & Ward. 


Passages from everywhere in St. 
Augustine’s work arranged in a 
continuous treatise, giving the 
* essence of Christian wisdom. 
CAN PRAYER BE ANSWERED? By Mary 
Austin. Farrar & Rinehart. 
The author believes that prayer 
enables man to get in touch with 
an elemental force so all-pervading, 


THE GODS. By V. F. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The author of ‘‘The Liberation of 
American Literature” develops his 
theory of “‘cultural compulsives”’ 
and projects an interpretation of 
the origin and destiny of religion 
that is both original and revolu- 
tionary 


THE PASSING OF 
Calverton. Charies 


THE PLATONIC LEGEND. By Warner 

Fite. Charlies Scribner's Sons. 

The author’s views concerning 

Plato’s teachings are opposed to 
existing familiar conception of 


ARSENAL FOR SKEPTICS. By Richard. 
W. Hinton. Alfred A. Knopf. 
. An anthology of writings on re- 
ligion and the church. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO PARETO. By 
George C. Homans and C, P. Curtis. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


A distillation of the thought and 
method of Vilfredo Pareto. 


Tigris-Euphrates Valley in Su- 
merian as discovered from 


my, eae 


THE HASIDIC ANTHOLOGY. 
Louis I. Newman. Charles 


fables, 
ic Masters 
available to English readers for the 


THE HINDUS AND 
Dr. 


A new volume in the “‘Myths and 
Legends of the World’’ Series. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


, Essays ‘in the technique of 
‘achievement. 

SECURITY ANALYSIS: Principles and 
David L. Dodd. Whittlesey 


experience of recent years. 


Some of his newspaper articles, 
ar. revised and with pref- 
ace, 


SONS OF EPHRAIM. By MacGregor 
Jenkins. Houghton Mifflin Company. — 
A study of contem) under- 
gredunhe Win ot 0 tae Pere Mie. 


i 


A handbook and guide by a 
well-known organizer in the nudist 
movement. 


By Otto 

Covici, 

Chiefly pictures of the well-known 
Sogiow brand. 

MAKING MILLIONS BUY. 
By William A. Thomson. Walter Drey. 


on questions ‘addressed to 
the author’s column in The New 
York Sun. 














THE REVOLT AGAINST MECHANISM. 
By L. P. Jacks. The Macmillan Com- | 


pany. 
The Hibbert Lectures for 1933. | 


seven well-known 
University of Oxford. 
METAPHYSICAL TERMS AND DEFINI- 
TIONS, By Richard Lynch. Walter Drey. 
Concise explanations of terms and 
words used in modern metaphysics. 
PHILOSOPHY OF FORM. By E. I. Wat- 
kin. Sheed & Ward. 
A plea for the free development 
of scholasticism. 
NEW MINDS FOR OLD. By Esme Wing- 
field-Stratford. William Morrow & Co. 


A new theory on psychology. 


THE EMOTIONAL SELF. By Arthur Zaid- 
enberg and Dr. Sandor Lorand. Claude 


Forty social and asocial studies 
by an artist and a psychiatrist. 
TER Cae eS (CSUR I aCe. 
Company. 
A description of the administra- 
tive details by which the Catholic 
_Church keeps its various activities 
running smoothly. 
FOLKLORE AND MYTH 
TALL TALES FROM TEXAS 
CAMPS. By Mody Boatright. Southwest 
Press. 
poe gt age enact ttmrg te ett 
ranch houses for many years. 
Illustrated. 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE CELTIC 
RACE. By T. W. Bolleston. Farrar & 
A volume in the #4‘Myths 
Legends of the World” Series. 


SUMERIAN EPICS AND MYTHS. By E4- 
ward Chiera. University of Chicago 


and 


1. How Germany was 


to the landowners 


<i STARTLING 
REVELATION 


OF EUROPEAN INTRIGUE 
WRITTEN IN OUR TIME! 


in the words of a man who took 
described, it tells the hitherto secret story of the in- 
trigues of the German statesmen, landowners and 
junkers in their desperate effort to save their bankrupt 
affairs at the expense of the German people. 


DO YOU KNOW.... 





and delivered to Hitler? 
2. How Hindenburg sold ovt 


=» 3. How a secret society of 












TUDENTS of history of our time 
will use this as a primary 
source book. For the first time, 
in the events 


bought 


to the Reichstag‘s dissolution? 
G6. How the-Social Democrats 
deserted the German people? 
7. The scandalous choracter 


tent Lact. 








All this, 


Back. 





Press. ° 
The literature and religion of the 





and still controts —the affairs 


-AND PUBLISHED. BY MORROW 
* The identity 
for obvious 


of’ Hitler's aides? 


8. Germany's secret prepara- 
tions for a new war of unim- 
ogined ruthiessness? 


and more, is fold in this book of 
i . Just pub- 


of the avthor has been concealed, 
reasons, even from the publishers. 














W. A. Dwiggins. 





is) NOVELS 


SELECTED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB FOR JUNE 
A haridsome volume, designed and decorated by 
containing 























AMERICAS 

CAPACITY 
To . 
PRODUCE 











Is American - 
Industry Overbuilt? 
[9 Sopnce madepase cael 


Was the ity of the late 1920's 
beyond Late gor be maintained 
over any considerable number of 
years, or can we better our past 
records and reach new levels of 
production and prosperity? 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY 
TO PRODUCE 


By Edwin G. Nourse and Associates 








605 pages, illustrated with 40 charts in three colors — Price, $3.50 


puis book is the first in a series of four studies by the 


research staff of the Brookings 


Institution on the 


distribution of wealth and income in relation to economic 


progress. 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE presents the 


actual facts as to the trend of capital e 
United States during the period 


xpansion in the 
1 1930, and examines 


intensively the conditions of the late 1920's. 





Brookings Publications 
of Timely Interest 
THE ABC 
of the NRA 
185 pages—$1.50 


PRICE CONTROL 
DEVICES IN NRA 
CODES 


45 pages—50c 















It gives a realistic picture of just 
what the major industries ‘of the 
country accomplished during that 
period, shows the extent to which 
productive capacity was. actually 
utilized in the period 1925-29, and 
estimates the degree of increase pos- 
sible in our levels of production over - 
those reached at the peak of our 
prosperity. 


Now on sale at your bookstore, 
or direct from the publisher 


The Brookings Institution 
722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


these famous scientific 
romances: The Food of the Gods: In the Days of the 
Comet: The Island of Dr. Moreau; The War of the 
‘Worlds: The First Men in the Moon; The Invisible 
Man; The Time Machine. 


880 pages 460,000 words $2.75 
ALFRED - A- ENOPF - PUBLISHER - NEW YORE 
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In .: 
10th Thousand 


PHANTOM 
EMPEROR 


By NEIL SWANSON 
Author of THE JUDAS TREE 
“Swanson describes action with 


“So thrilling and so convincing 
. « SO genuinely alive that its 
success becomes its own ex- 
cuse.” — New Yerk Herald 
Tribune. “Concerns one of the 
most mysterious characters in 
American history. Plenty of ex- 
citement and battle and eee 
and a great deal of interesting 
historical detail.”—Satarday 
‘eview of Literature. 


' Somehody Must 7 


A Minton Balch Book 


ONo siiesiaae ‘ 
land... west Pomt 


... WHERE men of 
war are made and 
men are “broken” 

Where the iron 
fist doesn’t even 
wear a velvet glove 
os ere the = 
system puts India 
to shame. 


Here amid cruel 
torments, two 
who have fallen in 
love with one sicl, 
learn to oe 
generalsas they for- 
get how to be men. 


A novel of sen- 
; lisch 


sational 
about the cradle of 
the army! $2 


TIN 
SOLDIERS 


ROBERT WONLFORTH 
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Notes 


By PHILIP BROOKS 

T is now two hundred years 

since the sensational trial for 

libel of the courageous little 

German printer; John Peter 
Zenger. This famous episode in the 
fight for the freedom of the press 
in America has been recounted time 
and again, notably in Livingstone 
Rutherford’s ‘‘Trial of John Peter 
Zenger.”’ It is a perennially fasci- 
nating story, and it is retold once 
more in a somewhat novel fashion 
by Charles F. Heartman, the auc- 
tioneer, of Metuchen, N. J. 

The discovery of a series of news 
papers printed by Zenger led to the 
publication of Mr. Heartman’s text 
in an edition limited to the number 
‘of these originals available. That 
makes ninety-nine copies, and the 
prices, graded according to the 
value of the accompanying news- 
papers, range from $25 to $100. For 
instance, there are the four issues 
that were ordered burned by the 
common hangman or whipper, of- 
fered at $80 each; the two numbers 
which formed the basis of the trial, 
at $100 apiece; whereas sixteen 
copies of Zenger’s Journal printed 
during 1735 and 1736 with no ex- 
traordinary features, are for sale 
at $25 each. 

The book, a thin folio printed in 
double column at the Walpole 
Printing Office, is published by 
Harry B. Weiss, Highland Park, 
N. J. Its full title is ‘‘John Peter 
Zenger and His Fight for the Free- 
dom of the American Press. To- 
gether With a Genuine Specimen of 
the New York Weekly Journal 
Printed by John Peter Zenger.’’ 

eee 

HE major part of the text is 

devoted to a record of the 

trial, which opened at the City 
Hall in New York, a handsome 
building at the corner of Wall and 
Nassau Streets, on Aug. 4,.1735. In 
order to preserve the full flavor of 
the splendid verbal duel involved, 
particularly the daring and remark- 
able oratién of Andrew Hamilton 
for the defense, Mr. Heartman 
wisely reprints the greater portion 
of the proceedings as reported by 
Zenger himself in the account that 
was probably seen through the press 
by Hamilton. But no less interest- 
ing is the preliminary description 
of the background and the per- 
sonalities that were drawn into the 
conflict. 

There was the villain of the piece, 
William Cosby, one of the most 
unprincipled knaves who ever rep- 
resented the British Crown, the 
Governor of New York from 1732 
to 1736. He had learned nothing 
from an earlier experience as Gov- 
ernor of the Island of Minorca, 
where his tyrannies had brought 
about his removal by popular re- 
quest. Poor Cosby! We feel that 
he never had a chance. He was so 
willful and wrong-headed, he made 
such incredibly stupid moves, that 
he eould not possibly last long. 

se 


* 

OSBY started off badly, antag- 
onizing all honest citizens by 
engaging in litigation with Rip 

Van Dam, who had acted as Gov- 
ernor for thirteen months pending 
Cosby’s arrival. The new Governor 
claimed from Van Dam the salary 
and other fees collected during this 
period. It was an outrageous claim 
and Cosby knew that he could never 
sustain it before a jury in a suit at 
common law. He therefore issued 
his infamous proclamation on Dec. 
4, 1732, empowering the judgef of 
the Supreme Court to hear cases as 
Barons of the Exchequer and di- 
rected the Attorney General of the 
Province, Richard Bradley, to be- 
gin action in the King’s name. 

In an admirable opinion delivered 
in April, 1733, Chief Justice Lewis 
Morris denied the right of the court 
to try a suit in equity and declined 
to sit in the case. The Governor, 
though surprised at the rebuke, re- 
sorted to the simple expedient of 
removing Morris as Chief Justice, 
despite his excellent record during 


| eighteen years of service. He ap- 


pointed James De Lancey in his 
stead and made Frederick Philipse 





the Second Justice, thereby reduc- 


on Rare 


ing the number of Supreme Court 
judges to two. : 

The new court allied itself with 
the Governor and- declared them- 
selves competent to sit in the case 
and hear counsel. A subsequent 
attempt to imprison Van Dam by 
means of a commission of rebellion 
fell through when the forged signa- 
ture on the summons was exposed. 

ees 

HE only newspaper in New 

York at the time was Brad- 

ford’s The New York Weekly 
Gazette, which was dependent upon 
the Governor for its existence and 
powerless to help the liberal cause. 
Aware as they were of the impor- 
tance of keeping the public in- 
formed, Van Dam’s adherents 
turned to Zenger, who had always 
sided with them and published 
broadsheets in their behalf, and 
persuaded him to begin his New 
York Weekly Journal. The first 
number appeared on Nov. 5, 1733, 
and from the outset it waged a pit- 
ter and relentless war against the 
Governor and his administration. 
"In championing Zenger’s cause 
Mr. Heartman will not allow any 
one to detract from his glory. He 
denies the contention that up to 
this time Zenger had been a failure 
as a printer and that he entered 
into the new venture only in the 
hope of improving his fortune. Hav- 
ing printed all the pamphiets and 
broadsides concerned with the 
Cosby-Van Dam litigation, he was 
thoroughly familiar with the conse- 
quences that the printing of the 
proposed newspaper would entail. 
His friendliness with the popular 
party must have given him a cer- 
tain amount of business in the way 
of commercial printing. Moreover, 
between 1726 and the first appear- 
ance of The Journal Zenger had 
issued about forty-five publications, 
a not inconsiderable number for 
any small Colonial printer. 

In any event the Journal proved 
an immense success and early in 
1934 De Lancey as Chief Justice 
ordered the grand jury to find a 
true bill against Zenger. But the 





Books 


jurors refused. The popular party 
began to grow bolder. Following 
their victory in a legislative elec- 
tion they opened up an attack upon 
the court and the Governor, and 
two sarcastic ballads about him 
were given wide circulation. 

After several failures to persuade 
the Assembly to act on the resolu- 
tion of burning certain issues of 
the Journal, and unsuccessful at- 
tempts to find the author of the 
offending ballads, the Governor had 
the poor satisfaction of having the 
offending numbers of the Journal 
burned by the Sheriff’s ‘Negro ser- 


vant. 
eee 


his bail put so high that he was 
unable to raise it. When Zenger’s 
lawyers, Alexander and Smith, 
questioned the competency of the 
court to try the case, they were 
disbarred from practicing before 
the Supreme Court and a colorless 
young lawyer named John Cham- 
bers was appointed to represent the 
defendant. But the turning point 
came with the trial. The defense 
had secretly engaged the octo- 
genarian Andrew Hamilton of Phil- 
adelphia, the greatest barrister of 
his time, and his sudden appear- 
ance in court on the opening day 
marked an end of the high-handed 
procedure of the trial judges. 6 

Hamilton’s logic and eloquence 
were irresistible. He urged the jury 
to constitute themselves judges 
both of the law and of the facts, 
“to declare that truth is no libel, 
and that in this case truth has 
been proved even more strongly by 
suppression of witnesses than if 
they had been allowed to testify.” 
Of course Zenger was acquitted and 
the first step in the rebellion had 
been taken. Foe 


In a two-day sale beginning to- 
morrow Sotheby’s will disperse a 
fine series of autograph letters, 
literary manuscripts and valuable 
printed books brought together 
from various collections. 





A Novel 
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tonal depth. Perhaps it is because 
Mr. La Farge has energized more 
extensively hitherto in the visual 
arts that he has failed to cultivate 
what might be called auricular ar- 
chitectonics to the degree necessary 
to perfect such a work as this. No 
doubt, however, such cultivation 
will come with experience and ex- 
perimentation. Meantime, for iso- 
lated lines, we would instance the 
impeccability of this, 


Himself less lonely, being more 
alone : 


The tale begins with Walter 
Hoxsie, but it ends with Francis 
and Mary Harendene. Walter sells 
his acres; Ellen Harendene had 
not sufficient money to’. purchase 
them, though she wanted to do so 
to shut out the city riff-raff that 
would come in. Some of the towns- 
folk talked of buying them, for the 
same reason, but could not get to- 
gether. There is, of course, irony 
here, with esch pulling in a differ-| 45, 
ent direction, and some ‘secretly 
hoping Hoxsie will conclude his deal 
because it will bring trade to North 
Ferry. 

Hoxsie sells; the jerry-built houses 
go up; the old order is. gone for- 
ever. Without wishing to press the 
parallel too hard, there might seem 
to be at least just a hint of Che- 
khov’s ‘“The Cherry Orchard’’ here. 
But Russia and New England are 
too far apart for this to be re- 
garded as more than a passing 
thought. And La Farge keeps his 
work throughout in the 





in Verse 


thought which are indelibly New 
England. In fact, without suggest- 
ing that he has purioined from 
Robert Frost, we found ourselves 
as much in New England in ‘‘Hoxsie 
Sells His Acres’’ as in any one of 
Frost’s shorter poems. 

It is at the end of his story that 
Mr. La Farge rises to his greatest | 
emotional heights, and in Mary’s 
Pleading with Francis, who has dis- 
covered her love for Percy Met- 
calfe (long since over), he can 
stand comparison with Robinson: 
I am so broken, and I need you so. 
I lost my way, you left me so 

alone 


Por days on ond I seas stone ond 
te deneet pais she. Then I fell 
in love, 


1 thought i nothing, but it turned 

2 flame, 

It ponte 
“‘Hoxsie Sells His Acres,”’ besides 
being extraordinary as an experi- 
mental work, has in it a vast 
amount of good, solid substance. 
Mr. La Farge clearly entertains the 
conviction that verse lends itself 
more effectively than prose to the 
portrayal of degrees of emotional 
tension, and this is , if not 
inherently, true. the au- 
thor might not have done an equally 


John Chamberiain, who writes 
the “‘Books of The Times’’ column 
in Tus ‘New Yorke Trmazs, is to con- 
duct a course in book reviewing at 
Columbia University next Spring. 
Mr. Chamberlain is the author of 
“Farewell to Reform.” published/| month. 





tempo, the spirit, and the mold of 


by the John Day Company. 





YELLOW 
JACK 


By SIDNEY HOWARD 
in collaboration with 
PAUL DE KRUIF 


Based on the Walter Reed chap- 
ter of “Microbe Hunters” by Paul 
de Kruif, YELLOW JACK put the 
scientific laboratory on the sioge 
for the first time. Produced by 
Guthrie McClintic, if was one of 
the ovtstanding New York suc 
cesses of 1933-34. 


. “The finest tring ever done 
in the theatre by an Ameri- 
can."’— Stephen Vincent Benet 


“One of the most original 
and remarkable dramas 
we have had in the contem- 
porary American theatre.” 


Mlustrated by Jo Mielziner 
$2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., N. Y.~ 








Minette little realized, 
when she decided to 


masquerade as her 
pore beng that she 


was involving herself 
in a jewel robbery and 
a kidnapping. This 


story of a girl with as 
much courage as she 

has beauty is as refresh- 
ing as a mint julep. 
































KEEP UP WITH THE BOOK 
WORLD while on vacation this Sum- 
mer by having The New York Times 
sent to your Summer address. You 
wilt miss much of interest if you do 


ioe ae ts ee ge with 
John ps wha Baw ay sees so m4 
mail, $1.25 (weekdays and Sundays 
anywhere in the United States for a 

Other rates on editorial page. 
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History and Biography 
OLD AND 

a 
of the State from the 
de Leon to the 


5 
‘s Sons. 
history 
of Ponce 
present. : 


De Palme 





OF V. 1. LENIN. 
i2mo. New York: 
50 cents. 


IN THE MIDDLE 

EB. Lunt. 8vo. 2 vol- 
New Columbia University 
$12.50. 

An account of the organization 

and growth of the papal financial 

administration. " 


York: 





Fiction 
STERY AND MINETTE. By Herbert 
se « 7 Pa: J. B. 


DEATH MEETS THE KING'S MESSEN- 
By Gilbert Collins. 12mo. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. §2. 

A mystery story. To be published 
June 20. 

‘ARD VERDICT. By Winifred Duke. 

— New Tore: Aitred A. Knopf. $2.75. 
A story of the after-effects of a 
crime. 


FAINT HARMONY. By Vivian Ellis. 12mo. 
New 7 Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 


A romance between musicians on 
the Continent. To be published 
June 19. 
UEL. Ronald Fangen. 12mo. N 
DYE: the Viking Press $2.50. vs 
A novel of emotional conflict. 
Translated from the Norwegian. 
tse. York: ‘Tae’ Macmillan . 
A portrait of a widowed business 
woman and her children in an 
English be 
June 19. 
THREE PROFITEERS. By U. 8. Lesh. 
12mo. Boston, Mass.: The Stratford Com- 


pany. $2 

A political novel. 

erick A. Stokes Company. $2 _ 
Amystery story. To be published 
June 19. 

THE HOUSE IN THE HILLS. 
Ratel. 12mo. New York: The 
Company. $2.50. 

The story of a wife and mother. 
Translated from the French. To 


SOMEBODY MUST. By Alice Grant Ros- 
man. i2mo. New York: Minton, Balch 
& Co. $2. 

A new novel by the author of 
“Visitors to Hugo.’’ To be pub- 
lished June 22. : 


pany. $2. 
The story of a boy’s development 
into manhood. 

STRANGE FRATERNITY. By M. Coates 
Webster. 12mo. New York: The Macau- 
lay Company. $2. 

A gambler becomes involved with 
three odd companions. 

BLACK AUGUST. By Dennis Wheatley. 
= New York: P. Dutton & Co. 

A tale of a Communist revolution 


in England. To be published 
June 19. 

VAGABOND LADY. pag pe Williams. 
12mo. New York: Macaulay Com- 


pany. 
The story of an erratic family. 


TO THE VAN . A. R 
Wylie. tgao Kew York: Doubleday . 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 


‘The romance of a'liberal’s daugh- 
ter and a Nazi trooper in present- 
day Germany. To be published 
June 20. 


Art and Archaeology 
COLOUR ADVERTISING. By Ji 
Binder. 4to. New York: The Studio 
lications. 50. 
of color use in 
With twenty-four 





plates in color. 





Literature and Essays 
ARIZONA IN LITERA' ; By Mary G. 

. 8vo. Glendale, as Arthur 
H. Clark Company. $6. 
An anth of Arizona litera- 
ture, including State and Terri- 
torial songs and biographical 
sketches of the authors. 
GIULETTA AND ROMEO. By Laigt da 


of Vicenza. i2mo. Portland. 
The Mosher Press. $5. 


An early sixteenth century ver- 
sion of the story of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” translated from the 


New York: G. P. Put-f 


sketch | Chinese, whether 


AGARITA BERRY. Siddie Joe John- 
son. 12mo. Dallas, Yenne: The south- 
west Press. 


Latest Books Received 





A first book of poems. 





history in the United States dur- 
ing 1783 and 1784. 

THE SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE. By 
Glenn Clark. amo. Boston, Mass. Lit- 
The technique of prayer in every- 
day life. 


“(Continued on Page 23) 





( Continued from Page 4 ) 


smartest clippers. A noted ship 
was the brig Antonio Pereira, built 
on the Thames. The Jamesina and- 
the Pelorus were old men-of-war. 
Among the officers were men of 
good family fascinated by the 
chance of adventure and even the 
In the fo’c’s’les 


that the Portuguese were shipping 
India, 


jepium inte Macao from 


about 200 chests a year; that the 
first Chinese edict against it was 
issued in 1729; that the East In- 
dia Company was countenancing 
the ugly business in 1769; that 
Warren Hastings, as Governor of 
Bengal, sent a cargo of opium to 
China in 1781; that the American 
brig Sylph arrived in the Canton 
River with the first cargo of Turk- 
ish opium loaded at Smyrna, and 
that the season's fleet in 1816 at 
the Whampoa Anchorage num- 
bered eighty-seven merchantmen 
under a senior captain of the Hon- 
orable East India Company as 
commodore. 

As the opium trade was nothing 
to be proud of, it was the practice 
ef Europ merchants engaging 





12mo.|in it to. fly the flag of an incon- 


spicuous nationality and act as 
consul to it. Thomas Dent of the 
flourishing firm of Dent & Co. fig- 
ured as consul to Sardinia. James 
Matheson made a large fortune in 
opium as consul to Denmark. He 
was described as a gentleman ‘‘of 
great suavity of manner and the 
personification of benevolence.” 
The Chinese had a mighty poor 
opinion of all foreigners before the 
Opium War. The British were 
‘‘ped-haired devils,’’ the Americans 


“‘flowery-flag devils,’’ the Portu- 
guese ‘devils of the Western 
Ocean,” the Danes “yellow flag 


devils,” the Parsees ‘‘white-headed 
devils” (because they shaved their 
heads), and the Dutch were ‘‘Hol- 
land devils.’ Before 1840 the only 
foreigners respected were the offi- 
cials of the great John Company 
(the popular name for the East 
India Company). But the Chinese, 
having felt the heavy hand of the 
belligerent British, henceforth ad- 
dressed them as ‘‘most honorable 
gentiemen.’’ “The term honorable, 
which previously had been entirely 
reserved for the Hast India Com- 
pany, was now addressed, with 
much kow-towing, to a drunken 
foremast hand or a beach: comber.”’ 

A whole chapter is’ given by Mr. 
Lubbock to the “John Company.”’ 
He says that “so great did the 
company’s -reputation for honest 
dealing become that no case or bale 
stamped with the trade-mark was 
ever opened or inspected by the 
officials 





biogra, 
the author and illustrations 


customs 
or merchants,” At the dinners in 


Canton “‘the president took wine 


men to carry opium.’’ 

The first of the opium clippers 
was ‘the beautiful little Red 
Rover,’”’ Captain William Clifton. 
She was one of the longest-lived 
and most successful—flush-decked, 
with little or no sheer. Her stern 


difficult passage is now known as 
‘the Amherst. 

The clippers made their own 
charts, and British. war vessels 
soon began to use them. Up the 
Chinese rivers sailed the Lord 
Amherst, the Yangtse, the Shang- 
hai and othefs. Other opium ships 
followed her into the previously 
unknown north, carrying manufac- 
tured goods as well as opium—the 
Jamesina, the Syiph, the Danish 
brigs Danesborg and Kronsberg, 
and the Dutch Carlotta. 

On the Fairy, commanded by a 
Seotsman named McKay, the chief 
officer Guthrie’s discipline took 
the form of knocking the Malays 
down and kicking them: about. 
There was a mutiny after leaving 
the Bay of Chinchew: ‘The 
weather being dark and rainy, the 
six Manila men, armed with swords 
and pistols, set upon the mate, who 
had the deck, and killed him. They 
then burst into the cabin and, after 
a sharp resistance, overcame and 
killed the captain, second mate and 
gunner, who were thrown over- 
board.”’ 

It used to be said that there was 
not a ship in His Majesty's Navy 
that could sail as fast as some of 
the opium clippers, Finally the 





%+-gun corvette Magicienne came 


China Sea Clippers of Smuggling Days 


out to take the “‘blue ribbon” away 


f 


missioner Lin’s idea of war 
to put prices upon the heads of 
enemy, $5,000 for the captain of 
warship, $300 for a British mer- 
chant alive and $100 for him dead. 


» Fé 


warship themselves if the odds 
against them were not too great. 
Forts were reduced and troops 
landed, the Chinese finding that 
they could not make a stand when 
the “foreign devils’’ charged down 
upon them. Finally, the British 
armada advanced up the Yangtse- 
Kiang; Chin-kaing-foo was taken 
by assault, and the war was over. 
The opium clippers had covered 
themselves with glory, but it was 
Mm no glorious cause. One learns 





stories of storm and battle are told, 
and the narratives are lit up with 
humor. Back of it all is the mys- 
tery of ships and crews that per- 


ished in the adventure of which 





no story can be related. 


Would ‘you die 
to save the one . 
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finds trom, 








FRATERNITY 


by.M. COATES WEBSTER 
cuthor of “Show Boy” 


From widely different paths four 
people curiously met in the 
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Readers are requested to report unsat- 
isfactory dealings with any advertiser. 


references. 


supplied 


Advertisers in these columns 


have 
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“~ grest many more querics than i it 


fore, to coal. ‘hove mate the great- 
be 
be Gaiteoenel t0 to the Editor 


must accompanied by postage. 
QUERIES 
“Washington” 
“The Harp of the Thousand 
Strings” 


F. M. wants the poem, 
*‘Washington,”’ by Winthrop 
Sargent, published between 
1781 and 1800. Sargent was 
Governor of Mississippi Territory, 
1798-1800, and before that 


Morris of Mississippi, a Ke be- 
tween 1855 and 1860. 





“Universe a Mudpie” 
“After the Kirk” 
W. C. K. desires to know the vol- 


“Is eee universe a 
mudpie made by two chil- 
dren, Matter and Force?” Also the 
author, book and page of these 
lines: 

If after the kirk ye bide a wee, 
There’s some would like to speak to 


ye; 
If after the kirk ye rin and flee, 
We'll all seem cold and stiff to ye. 
The one that’s in the seat with ye 
Is stranger here than ye may be; 
All here have got their fears and 
cares; 
Add ye your soul unto our prayers; 
Be ye our angel unawares. 


“The Goofy House” 
J. M. requests a copy of the poem 
by Milt Gross, beginning: 


One dark night when all was still 
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GTIKEMAN & CO., ART BOOKBINDERS. 
ESTABLISHED 











Prints and Etchings 


ETCHINGS—BENSON, . HASSAM; 
rains ¢ Caperon. Dlampied, Brine 
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~se~ Queries. and Answers ~co- 


er’s, ‘‘The Professor’s House.”’ It 
as follows: ‘‘Like the wooden 
always 


a 
g 
i 
E 
q° 
é 
i. 
5 


why we eat and drink? 
“Musings” 
ae e. pe a ee em 
e poem ‘‘Musings,”’ . & 
Kinnison of Birmingham, Mich. 
The first stanza reads: 


When the work of day is over, 
And you homeward wend your 


way, 
Leave your troubles all behind you 
To be solved some other day. 
And when you have reached your 
dwelling 
And the in you 


step within, 
G.| For the little gang that’s waitin’ 


Do your best to have a grin! . 


“God Was Good” 

B. C. A. requests the name of the 
author and the poem, one line of 
which is: ; 
God was good to make the moun- 

tains and the valleys and the hills. 


“There Is No Power” 

F. F. M. wishes the complete text 
of a poem that was published in 
Tue New York Times some time 
ago, ong chee Se ane he te 
thor. of the poem 
poe nng- like this: 

There is — power can hinder or 
contro! 

The firm resolve of a determined 
soul. 

The last lines are: 

And death itself stands still 

And waits awhile sometimes for 
such a will. 
“Whe Art Thou?” 

S. wants to locate the follow. 
lines: 

Who art thou? 

A shadow. 


Canst thou not awaken 
And live in Heaven? 


oO 
ANSWERS 


“Roses in Her Path” 
EV. FREDERICK W. CROPP 
Jr., Wheeling, W. Va.: The 
passage from Ruskin which 
best answers K. E. B.'s re- 
eae in your issue of 27 is the 
, taken from essay, 
Gardens,”’ Part II of 

“Sesame and Lilies’: 

“Have you ever considered what 





R. 
ing 





Olivia Susan Clemens, and at first 
the a of it was attributed 
to him. was told to the 


tralia the warm wind is from the | The 


— 

Mrs. Henry D. Holmes, Montpe- 
lier, Vt; Miss Martha Morehouse, 
New Haven, ; George W. 


was-read at the funeral. service 
ex-President Coolidge at Plymouth, 
Vt., Jan. 7, 1933. 





“The Poem on the Statue” 


LESLIE HAZARD, 8t. Davids, 
Pa.: The poem about the Statue of 
a a Os 


your —* gre Ay is enclosed. It 
appears et at the end of 
the Statue. 
THE NEW COLOSSUS. 
By Emma_Lazarus. 
(The Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, 
New York Harbor.) 
te — the brazen giant of Greek 
with conguering limbs astride, from 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset 
gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, 
whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her 
name 
gar Exiles. From her beacon- 


han 
Glows world-wide 
mild eyes co 


welcome; her 





The air-bridged harbor that twin 
cities frame. 
“Keep, ancient —— your storied 


7 
Rich- 7 3 Rchent le lips. ive me your 


>< ke eae Saaceis 
‘our yearn to 
breathe free ~~ 


wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed a 
ide the 
“eg lamp golden 


Emma Lazarus was born at New 
xork, July 22, 1849, and died there 

Nov. 19, She wrote “‘Ademe- 
tus’’ (1871); “Songs of a Semite”’ 
(1882); a prose work, 


City, and Miss = , New 
York City, sent The "jatter 
tells us was the 
author of two volumes of poems 
ed by ton Mifflin & 
» Boston, in “The New 
"* is included. 





“The Fates Are Obdurate” 
yee ar yr ono hay 
a. bd 
20 asked for the poem called ow 
Fates,” Mrs. Roselle Mercier 
Montgomery (Mrs. John Montgom- 
ery), of Riverside, Conn., which is 
complete as given’ below: 
The fates are not quite obdurate; 
They have a grim, sardonic way 
Of granting men to supplicate 
The — they wanted—yester- 


.dt is found in her book of poems, 
Returns and Other 


Posen” published by Brentano's. 
Mrs. Montgomery died Sept. 16, 


‘Ho 








1888. Joseph D. Holmes, Orange, 
Rd. ee Se oe te 
the Golden Book 


for 
June, 103. 





“Men Who Have No Soul” 


's book, i 
Love,”’ ed by the Eugenics 
Pu Company, N. Y. 
REBELLION. 


lif 
AOE SE oe Sete tines, Sens 
to fashion 
ee ae 


end, 
Alt shriveled by the side of him 
ng that ‘peace may riper years 


Would liefer strike the gypsy trail 
un . 

ne eter on ee 

And sing and live and love and, 





Latest 


(Continued from Page 21) 

Shoup. York: Columbi 
Ct ee ae. 4 
Siegen st he ane Se eae 
cos 8 ane aggl ra " 


ARIFF RETALIATION. sooope 
Jones Jr. S8vo. Philadelphia, Pa: ‘Uni 
versity of $s. 


A study of cnie f retaliation 
et pry, Ry of the Hawley-Smoot 


tT. 


wp REY Om. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 50 cents. 
A discussion 7 unemployment 
relief programs in Germany. 


Foreign Affairs 


A study of the German Presi- 
dency. 
Government and Politics 
Piaaoratany.  izmo. New York: R. aa 
tional 50 cents. 
The theoretical foundations of 
Marxism and inism. 





THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOO! 
1933. Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly. 
8vo. New York & Wagnalis 


pany. 
A compendium of the ‘outstanding 
events of the past year. 





THEOR THE DESCRIP- 
ATION OF NATURE. Niehie Bohr. 
8vo. lew York: Com- 
pany. 
Four essays, with an introduc- 
tory survey, in ics. 


How to develop the child’s special 
pea oa an the author of ‘‘Dis- 


the Genius Within You.”’ 
TE SCREEN oF TE KOS 
Pearl. 8vo. Baltimore Ma: 
Hopkins Press. $3. 
A biological study in longevity, 
based on selected groups of hu- 
mans. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION. 
8vo. New York: 


dents of \ 
VITALITY Boris Sokoloff. 12mo. New 
York: E. P & Co. $2. 


i2mo. New York: 
House of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $3. 
A study of the earth’s crust and 
its cosmic environment. 
THE SCIENCE OF WORK. wht Mortis, 8. 
Viteles. Svo. New York: w. 
& Co. $3.75. 
A non-technical discussion for the 
practical man of the methods and 


EARTH, RADIO AND THE STARS. By 
Harian True Stetson. 





Books Received 


ae of industrial psychol- 


cana deh anaes By Hermann Weyl. 
12mo. Philadel; a Pa.: University cf 


Five lectures in physics delivered 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
1933, under the auspices of the 
William J. Cooper Foundation. 





"Technical Books 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK. 
New York: a cuaren Urquhart: fre 
pany. $5. 


A compilation of information on 
of various 


A textbook for colleges and uni- 
versities, which includes ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Money and Credit’”’ pub- 
lished in 1933. 


A_SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EU- 
ROPE. Ri. B.'s M. . i2mo. New 
York: University $1.50. 

A textbook for a year’s work on 
European history from 1789 to the 
present day. 

LAW MAKING IN THE UNITED 6TATES. 

Walker. 12mo. New York: 
Ronald Press Company. $4. 
A college textbook for elementary 
_ advanced courses in legisla- 
ion. 
INTRODUCTION be COMPARATIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 1 J. Warden, bg 
Jenkins hi, Warner. 
New. York: The Ronald Press eR 
A textbook. for courses in com- 
parative ology, genetic psy- 
chology psychobiology. 


New Editions and Reprints 


“| THEY CALL IT PATRIOTISM. By Bruno 


Brehm. 8vo. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.75. 


A new edition of this historical 
novel of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. 

THE CASE FOR SOCIALISM. By Fred 


Henderson. 
Ti: The be, Sovtalit, Party Na National 


THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. a 
16mo. Chicago, Ill.: 

Kerr & Co., 341 East Ohio Street. 60 

‘ ennion, including 

the Franco- 


a 


-introduction by Friedrich Engels. 


orton | BROAD go, Ii: The University of 
Chicago Press. $0 cents. sé 


A second edition of this handbook 





compiled the Union Interna- 
preston ed ale" de, Radio Difusin, with 


memorandum on 
brondcasting in the Far East and 
Southern Pacific. 


Snsdiinddinns 
ENGATO, THE LION CUB. is 
ae New York: EB. 


A sculptor’s account of his friend- 
ship with Lincol: 
THE FUTURE OF RADIO AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL i 
Waller. 
tL : The University of 

Press. 25 cents. 

An address delivered before 
Ohio Radio Institute and‘an arti- 
cle on the achievements of educa- 
tional radio. 


g 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. Pam- 
os New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
A summary of twenty-five years 
in the history of 
house. ‘ 


a publishing 














A WEALTH of INFORMATION. 


Publications of The New York Times Company 


CURRENT HISTORY THE aged YORK TIMES INDEX 


A unique monthly magazine. It ad An essential reference service for 
is guided by the unalterable de- librarians, bankers, brokers, law- 
votion to the news characteristic yers and all professional and bus- 
| of The New York Times. It is | iness men. Summarizes, classifies 
not a journal of personal opin- and cross-indexes more than 
ion. It is not a journal of com- 300,000 news items a year for 
ment. It gives a clear, impartial, ready reference. Each news item 
objective picture of political, so- is keyed with the date, page and column no- 
cial, cultural and economic changes. The tations of The New York Times. One pub- 
picture is drawn by the world’s foremost lic library uses The Times Annual Index 
statesmen, historians, publicists, economists over 250,000 times a year. A copy of the 
and industrialists. $3.00 a year; Canada, — 1933 volume will be sent for ten days’ in- 
$3.75; other foreign, $4.25. spection without obligation except cost of 
transportation both ways. Monthly pam- 
MID- WEEK PICTORIAL phlets, $72 a year; annual cumulative vol- 
3 The National Picture News ume, $26 postpaid. Monthly issues with an- 
Magazine. Gives the outstand- nual volume, $33.50. 
ing news of each week in inter- 
esting rotogravure pictures— 
news, sports, fashion, science THE ANNALIST 
and exploration, screen and stage 
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